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THE OPERA SEASON; AND A 
NATIONAL OPERA 


THE opera is over. For nine months there will be no 

singing, but quite other amusements, in Covent Garden. 
For nine months no adequate representations of any of the 
masterworks of opera will take place in London. A few of 
our minor tramp opera companies may visit the suburbs and 
charm the ears of Camberwell or Clapham with “ Faust,” or 
even with “Lohengrin.” But the greater part of London 
will not go either to Clapham or Camberwell to hear opera. 
We will jog on contentedly until next May, staying our 
operatic stomach (if we may use a vile phrase) with such 
selections from the Wagner music-dramas as can be heard at 
the Wood or Mottl orchestral concerts. Thus we show the 
intense interest we take in opera. When our passion for 
it so fiercely burns, is it wonderful that the performances 
given at Covent Garden reach that magnificent level which 
is the envy of Europe? The season is over; and one 
may reasonably consider it. 

We do not propose by any means to give a detailed 
account of it. But we may begin by referring, for special 
reasons, to the opening night. A Wagner opera, 
“Lohengrin,” was selected for this; and a Wagner 
conductor, Mottl, was selected to direct. Amongst the 
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singers were some of the most splendid in the world, such 
as Jean de Reszke, and some who should never have left 
their native Deutschland, such as Frau Mottl. Still, even 
these might be supposed to know their work. Now this 
performance, the opening, be it remembered, of the season, 
was precisely the worst ever given at Covent Garden. The 
orchestra was disgraceful, the stage-management shocking ; 
the only decent feature of the evening was the singing of 
Jean de Reszke, and he was not at his best. Nothing had 
been prepared ; no one was in his place ; apparently nothing 
that might be wanted was in its place, so had to be sought 
for at and after the last moment; there was no one there to 
superintend the finding and placing of things and people. 
This was eminently characteristic of Covent Garden, and it 
revealed, once again, Covent Garden’s most serious defect— 
that there is no one there who knows anything about opera. 
Of course conductors come and go; but each conducts only 
a series of works ; and none has power to reorganise things 
on an artistic basis. The Syndicate does not even know 
the names of the instruments of the orchestra. Not one of 
its members can read a full score. If some unknown 
composer in his innocence were to offer a new opera to the 
management, even if it were worth ten “Tristans” and a 
dozen “Lohengrins” thrown in, the management would 
be none the wiser. Who would look at it? Mr. Grau 
would hand it to Mr, Forsyth, Mr. Forsyth would pass it 
on to Mr. Higgins, who would give it to Lord de Grey. 
Lord de Grey would immediately see it to be neither a 
gun nor a target for anyone else but the critics, and he 
would give it to Lady de Grey. Lady de Grey would see 
that there were more than the treble and bass clefs to which 
she had been accustomed in piano-music, and she would 
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hand the score back to Mr. Grau, who could scarcely be 
blamed if he dropped it into the waste-paper basket. All 
these people are very excellent people, and they do their 
work excellently. What we wish to point out is that not 
opera, but the providing of an evening’s amusement for 
society, is their work. This they do: opera they never do 
and will never be able to do. We do not blame them for 
their inability to read a score, any more than we blame 
them for not paying attention to the rehearsals going on in 
their theatre. What use would they be, if they did attend 
a rehearsal ? 

A Syndicate that lightly leads off with such a performance 
of a work like “ Lohengrin” as we have mentioned, is capable 
of doing the many foolish or incompetent things done by the 
Syndicate during the remainder of the season. We will not, 
we say, go into the season with any detail. It is sufficient 
to say that one or two singularly fine representations of 
“Tristan” and “The Valkyrie” were secured, thanks mainly 
to Mottl and Jean de Reszke and van Dyck. The prima 
donna was quite incompetent. In fact, Covent Garden has 
not had this year a lady who is both a fine singer and an 
operatic artist. It is hard to deny the title of artist to 
Melba ; but her art is so very limited, is on so very small a scale, 
that as yet one can only call her a most magnificent singer. 
The rest of the season was given up to such achievements as 
“ Carmen,” “ Faust,” “ The Huguenots,” “ Norma,” and “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” Of course Mr. de Lara’s “ Messaline” 
was given—the performance and reception of that we 
discuss elsewhere. About the opera itself nothing further 
need be'said after the space devoted to it in our May issue. 
It was, in fact, a most dull season, a most unsatisfactory 
season, the sort of season that drives people to write long 
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letters to the papers proposing the maddest of mad schemes 
for getting a genuine opera, run with the intention, not of 
amusing society people and of affording them opportunities 
of amusing themselves and each other, but of doing noble 
operas in the best possible manner. These schemes have, 
so far, been idle enough; but if they finally result in a 
good, practicable scheme being disclosed to the world, one 
may regard Covent Garden as having been not altogether so 
bad a thing as we had thought. 

The scheme proposed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. 
Stanford, and Sir Hubert Parry, in a letter sent to the press, 
was of course utterly fatuous. They announced that the 
London County Council had promised a site for a National 
Opera House, and that all now wanted was the sum of (we 
believe) £180,000 to build the house and run it for ten years. 
The “Saturday Review,” in an article which was evidently 
“inspired,” pointed out that the County Council had never 
promised a site, and had only said it would place facilities in 
the way of a site being obtainable. If we are to have a 
National Opera at all, said the “ Saturday Review,” it must be 
a thing we can be proud of, if we want to, not a thing we 
are compelled to be ashamed of, like the Philharmonic 
Society. The building must be a noble one, placed on some 
commanding spot. When the clearance is made to the 
north of the Strand, there will be a huge crescent left, and 
the “Saturday Review” suggested the centre of that as 
the only possible site. The only difficulty would be the 
cost: it would amount to the trifling sum of one million 
sterling. Obviously the County Council has no such sum to 
vote away, and would not vote it if it had it; obviously, also, 
London alone should not pay for a National Opera any 
more than it paid for the wretched buildings known as the 
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Houses of Parliament. A National Opera would be a boon 
to the whole country, and the whole country should pay for 
it. If it be objected that it would be in London and there- 
fore chiefly used by Londoners, we respond that the House 
of Commons is in London, and is not chiefly used by 
Londoners. As a matter of fact, it would not be chiefly used 
by Londoners. Every visitor from the provinces would attend 
it, while London might soon weary of its new toy, even as it 
has wearied of the Tower, the Monument, and Madame 
Tussaud’s. Toreturn: if the Government could be induced 
to give a million for the site, then money would doubtless be 
forthcoming to build the house. But no such minute sum 
as £180,000 would serve. That sum might indeed build a 
respectable, though not a lordly, house; but after that 
money would be required to buy scenery and to run the 
opera generally. The only plan would be that of subsidies 
from the Government and from the London County Council, 
the Government giving an annual donation on behalf of the 
country at large, the London County Council on behalf of 
the Londoners, who, as we have said, would be said to enjoy 
special advantages. A sufficient sum of money being 
guaranteed in these ways, the difficulty of finding a manager 
and a staff would have either to be faced, or, as we think 
more wisely, evaded by adopting the plan of letting the 
house to a tenant, under the strictest conditions as to the 
quality of his performances, etc. etc. 

Such a National Opera House we would regard as the 
beginning of a great opera movement: it would not itself be 
that movement. The mere example might stimulate Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
other great towns to build opera houses for themselves. 
Not until they do that, at any rate, will England’s reproach 
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be taken away: an opera house in London will certainly not 
take it away. The national house might serve as a training 
school for opera singers, and to sing in it would surely be the 
ambition of every provincial singer. But that, and the 
example, would be all the share it would have in creating a 
genuine musical life in England. A municipal house in 
every town, providing amusement for the people, and employ- 
ment for the musicians who are at present carefully excluded 
from the Festival performances, is the thing to be aimed at. 
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THE PRIMA DONNA’S REVENGE . 


THIS, it is necessary to say, is not a novel. 

There are, we are all agreed, no axioms in art, and all 
attempts to explain any group of artistic phenomena usually 
resolve themselves into the expression of individual opinion. 
It occasionally happens, however, that art condescends to 
borrow from the arsenal of morality some apparently trivial 
arm, in order, one would think, to comfort the old-fashioned 
folk who hold that art and morals are not so hopelessly 
divorced .as some would have us believe. Injustice is some- 
times redressed, exaggeration is sometimes rebuked, for all 
the world as though art were a matter for free tracts or 
Adelphi melodrama ; and it is to a rather curious example 
of these ultimate moral compensations that I refer in a title 
which is not so fantastic as it may seem. It was a platitude, 
not so many years ago, that opera had been ruined by the 
tyranny of the prima donna, and her accomplice (who was 
also her rival) the primo tenore. The exactions and caprices 
of these two drove managers to madness, and composers to 
a state of mind in which a land where the music was to be 
supplied entirely by harps seemed a Paradise indeed. So 
it was decided, as Gluck had decided long before, not “to 
break a phrase at an opportune vowel that the flexibility of 
a fine voice might be exhibited in a lengthy flourish” ; not 
“to close an aria where the sense was incomplete, solely to 
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afford the singer an opportunity of introducing a cadenza” ; 
not, in short, to allow dramatic propriety to be sacrificed 
any longer to the vanity of the prima donna. I am not for 
suggesting that Wagner’s revolution was the outcome of a 
private hatred against the prima donna, though I have 
known singers who firmly held such a belief; I wish rather 
to draw attention to the results that flowed from the 
abolition of Italian opera of the old sort, and the estab- 
lishment of what it is convenient to call German opera. 
The prima donna had been denounced as a criminal; it 
was time, we all declared, to relegate her and her in- 
famous associates to their proper position as servants of the 
orchestra ; and in a fury of exaggeration her destruction 
was planned. 

This is her revenge: that to-day the art of singing is 
practically dead. 

Now, I will admit at once that I am unprepared to offer 
any exhaustive explanation of the methods by which this 
decay of the art of singing has been brought about. My 
present concern is with facts rather than explanations, and 
I do not think anyone who has had to do business in the 
deep waters of musical criticism will, on reflection, deny my 
contention. For the sake of those who may incline to do 
so, let me briefly recapitulate the results of my own experi- 
ences in such matters during the past twelve years. In 
Italy, in France, in England, I have attended most of the 
important operatic productions that have taken place in 
that time; I have heard the best that the singing-schools of 
the world have to offer, on the stage and in the concert- 
room ; and to-day, if 1 were requested by a manager, with 
unlimited capital, to get together a company of twenty 
singers who had thoroughly mastered the technical side of 
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their business, I should not be able to supply more than 
half the required number. In the extensive and expensive 
cast of the last important new opera I have heard, there was 
but one singer to whom one could listen with the comfortable 
assurance that her next note would be properly placed and 
perfectly in tune. I can think of no Italian who would find 
admission into my ideal stock-company ; the proper place 
for those who use the goat’s voice is with the goats, on the 
side of the damned. France might supply two or three— 
hardly more; Poland two—though they hardly belong to 
the present generation; England, America, and Australia 
would be hard put to it to supply the rest. 

Perhaps it has not been made sufficiently plain that in 
these sayings I am disregarding all those qualities of style 
and temperament and intelligence which are also demanded 
of the singer, and am concerning myself only with the voice 
and its proper use. In the performance to which I have just 
alluded, the prima donna acted with such fervour that when 
I expressed to a colleague my pious wish that she would 
occasionally sing in tune, I was cursed for a pestilent pedant. 
Her conception of the part was so fine, it appeared, that 
her faulty intonation was reckoned as nothing. To me, on 
the other hand, it seems as clear that a singer’s first duty is 
to sing well, as it is that a violinist’s first duty is to learn 
how to hold his violin and bow, to know in what position 
this or that passage should be played, and to be able to play 
in tune. The truth is that we are all to-day for accent, for 
emphasis, for temperament ; and in our haste to enlarge the 
continent of musical expression, we are forgetting that the 
voice is, after all, as strictly an instrument, governed as 
strictly by physical laws, as a violin or a piano. We have 
not in England gone as far as the Germans in our willing- 
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ness to sacrifice beauty of tone and accuracy of intonation 
on the altar of dramatic expression, but we have gone further 
than we realise. Already young singers think that a know- 
ledge of French and German, backed by a six-months’ course 
of singing-lessons from some usually incompetent master, is 
sufficient equipment; the result is bad singing and quickly 
ruined voices ; and the only profit is to the charlatan master 
—whose name is Legion. 

There is another side, of course. It is true that nowadays 
no one will take the trouble to learn how to sing; but it is 
equally true that, if all the would-be singers in the world 
were suddenly to determine to learn their art thoroughly, 
there would not be discoverable enough competent masters 
to teach one out of every thousand. Here, again, I testify 
to what I have seen, both of students and teachers. Every- 
one, surely, will agree that the de/ canto is dead in Italy 
and everywhere else; perhaps everyone will not share so 
readily in my own belief that the de/ canéo is the foundation of 
all singing, Wagnerian above all, and that it follows, as a 
necessary corollary, that until the secret is rediscovered, 
the present chaos must continue. Chaos is the only word, 
and not Verestchagin himself could paint the horrors that 
would ensue if one were to gather together into the Queen’s 
Hall a few hundreds of singing-teachers from all lands. On 
the platform would be a howling handful of those well-known 
teachers who have built up reputations on the strength of a 
single lucky hit with a gifted pupil whose natural method 
could not be spoiled by any charlatanry. One would 
declare that it was only possible to sing properly when 
lying flat on one’s stomach; another, that the sole method 
of making a baritone into a tenor was to cut off the tip of 
his nose, or to amputate one of his toes; and each would 
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be shrieking vehemently that he —or she—was the only 
person in the world to whom the truth had been revealed. 
And, crowding the hall to its topmost gallery, would cower 
the shameful multitudes of those who think themselves 
qualified, by some ridiculous collocation of letters, to ruin 
voices in the intervals of giving lessons on the violin, organ, 
and banjo, with, for all I know, the psaltery and sackbut 
thrown in. Imagine, finally, that all the streets out- 
side would be filled with shouting crowds of students, 
clamouring for instruction, and the picture of the tragic 
farce is complete. 

All musical critics, I suppose, are subjected to incursions 
from amateurs seeking advice. For my own part, a young 
lady who wrote to me the other day, begging that I would 
explain to her—on an enclosed postcard—the difference 
between equal and unequal temperament, set me a light 
task compared with that of advising singers as to the choice 
of a teacher. There are known to me at present four 
teachers to whom I could consign any singer in whose 
future I was interested, confident that the special needs of 
each would be understood and met. There are two in 
Paris. In London, happily, are other two. These four— 
what are they amongst so many? Will any journalistic 
Abraham wrestle in prayer with the gods of singing, and 
plead that four righteous teachers are enough to avert 
destruction? The matter seems to induce a scriptural 
mood, and I find a grotesque suggestion of Samson’s final 
performance in the present chaos. The prima donna, 
chained and conquered, is tugging vigorously at the pillars 
of the temple; if they give way, not all the mountebanks 
shall put the temple together again. The prima donna’s 
revenge will be complete. Our composers will have to go 
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a step further than Berlioz, and give all the voice-parts to 
instruments ; or we shall content ourselves with sitting at 


home and reading our scores in quiet. Perhaps that would 
be best of all. 


vy i Se 
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- THE ORCHESTRA AND ITS 
REGENERATION 


IN an article on the Orchestra and its Degeneration which I 
wrote for the first number of “The Chord,” I promised in a 
future article to show “how a process of improvement and 
building-up has gone on concurrently with the process of 
degeneration and decay”; and I was foolhardy enough to 
mention that I hoped “also to be able to show how easily 
the orchestra might be made an almost perfect instrument.” 
To do the first is not a very difficult task ; the doing of the 
second is very far from easy. Yet it is made easier by the 
general acceptance of the propositions advanced in my first , 
essay. It seemed likely, indeed certain, that many would rise 
up against me, saying: Since the school-professors regard the 
standard orchestra as a real existing thing, necessarily such 
a thing exists; since they are perfectly satisfied with all the 
instruments of the orchestra, these instruments are necessarily 
perfect and beyond need or possibility of improvement. I 
was fully prepared to have to argue out the whole matter 
again in this article; I was fully prepared to find myself 
one of a very small minority which was not convinced of 
the ripe perfection of the modern orchestra. Instead, it has 
been generally admitted that my criticisms were justified ; and 
I need no longer argue with the former patient slowness, nor 
strive to prove the obvious. On the contrary, I may make 
free use of short-cuts, chortling merrily to think of the 
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number of people who not only have ears, but use them ; 
not only have intelligence, but use it. Throughout the 
length and breadth of this mighty land only one writer has 
been found with ‘insufficient intelligence to comprehend my 
argument, or with candour enough to confess his failure. 
This gentleman, who certainly ought to be bought for the 
nation and placed in the British Museum, if he is not there 
already, actually thought because I pleaded for a sweeter, 
nobler, richer trumpet, and because I referred to the trumpeter 
of Purcell’s time, who got a tone as sweet as an oboe’s, that 
I wanted a trumpet which should sound like an oboe. This 
person—it must have been a smart young lady—was the 
only failure. And though it is flattering to be criticised by 
smart young ladies, yet I beseech them not to let their 
smartness come between what understanding they possess 
and the matter they are struggling to understand. When 
they are in a hurry, let them stick to “ Tit-Bits,” “ Answers,” 
and the genial musical paragraphs of the “ Daily Graphic.” 

What I now wish to show, in the first place, is the 
evolution of many good features of the orchestra, together 
with the many bad ones mentioned in my last article and 
some that will be mentioned in this article—to show, as 
Messrs. Shakespeare and Findon observe, that there is a soul 
of goodness in things evil ; and this I wish to do, not as an 
exercise in the writing of musical history, but to make it 
evident that the changes I shall advocate are not in the 
least revolutionary, but merely a rational continuation of 
the development of the orchestra on the lines on which 
development has proceeded from the beginning. 

It is unnecessary for me to detail the manner of thing 
the orchestra was in its babyhood. The curious in such 
matters will find satisfaction in various histories of music. 
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It is sufficient to know that the orchestra was in the fifteenth 
century any chance assemblage of instruments, and that 
some of its constituents seem so ill-adapted for combination 
with the others that one can only wonder what on earth 
they were doing there, and what the total result sounded 
like. It can scarcely have been possible for a composer of 
those days “to write for the orchestra,” as we say now. He 
might write for this orchestra or for that ; that is, he might 
write for this or that group of players; but he could not let 
his scores go forth to the world to be played by any 
orchestra which chose. The orchestra of the early days was 
as uncertain and mysterious a machine as any village brass 
band of to-day—perhaps it was more uncertain, for we can 
always depend upon the village brass band shattering our 
ears with its cornets and euphoniums, and there are few 
without the principal instrument—the big drum. It was 
long before any sort of order obtained; indeed, as I have 
already pointed out, nothing like a perfect order obtains yet ; 
but the alert reader would notice that most of the changes 
for the worse discussed in my previous article were the 
result of a desire for greater order and uniformity. 
Gradually, as we know, a certain degree of uniformity 
crept in. Certain instruments disappeared for ever; others 
established their right to be in every orchestra, and if they 
were not present, the want of them was felt. Violins, first 
and second, violas and cellos, flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, 
trumpets, and drums—these were recognised as forming the 
basis of the orchestra. The thing, in a word, gradually 
became an instrument. The composer who wrote for the 
strings felt pretty certain that his music would not be played 
upon the wind and some funny things that must have 
sounded more or less like Jew’s harps. This was good. It 
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was not good that some useful instruments should have 
been thrown out; but until the establishment of a kind of 
rough regularity, until there was some endeavour to set up 
what has not been set up yet, a standard orchestra, it is 
obvious that no genuine orchestral music was possible. If I 
may be permitted to relieve myself of a few truisms, I 
would say that no one could learn to play on or in such an 
instrument as the orchestra until the instrument existed, 
nor could anyone learn to write for it. The same tendency 
which has resulted in the flutes, oboes, and clarinets losing 
their character and their beauty, has made possible the 
wonderful orchestral music of the later nineteenth century ; 
there could not have been such a music if the players of 
flutes, oboes, and clarinets had not sought after greater 
execution than was possessed by the players of last century, 
nor could the music of Mozart have been written if his players 
had not possessed greater execution than the players of the 
sixteenth century. A great deal has been lost, but a great 
deal has also been won. The strings have lost least ; for it 
would be noted that the defects I discussed are defects that 
can easily be remedied. The instruments have not them- 
selves suffered. There are a lot of bad instruments in this 
country at present ; but there are a great many good ones ; 
and even if we have not a Stradivarius at work to-day, 
there are several good fiddle-makers, and fiddle-making 
cannot be called entirely a lost art. The wind instruments 
have lost most; for their defects are not of the sort that 
can easily be remedied. There are not many fine wind 
instruments in the country to-day; nor are there, to my 
knowledge, any fine makers. There are plenty of com- 
petent makers, makers who could an they would make 
instruments of lovely tone; but they are all seeking after the 
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wrong things: greater facility of execution, and greater 
accuracy of intonation in every key and every register. Or 
rather (for I must speak by the card or equivocation will un- 
do me) they are seeking mainly after things which are wrong 
only when they alone are sought after. Accuracy of intona- 
tion is a highly desirable thing, facility of execution is a 
highly desirable thing ; but I deny that they are desirable in 
comparison with beautiful tone. I complain of the makers 
trying only for those things, to the exclusion of beautiful 
tone; I complain of players who put up with instruments 
of ugly or colourless tone merely because difficult show 
passages can be played on them. It ought to be the maker’s 
business to make first an instrument of beautiful tone; 
afterwards, or at the same time, let him look after accurate 
intonation in faraway keys, and facility of execution. Unless 
instrument-making is to be simply a trade, it must conform 
to the universal rule of art: beauty first and everything else 
after; for without beauty art is not art. As for the spoiling 
of instruments by the wish of the oboist to play flute-music, 
and the wish of the flautist to play clarinet-music, and so on, 
not a word can be said in its defence. Still, as I have said, 
a great deal has been gained even with regard to wind 
instruments. Our modern music would not be a possible 
thing had not the players gone after execution, had not the 
makers constructed instruments destitute of the time- 
honoured false notes in the extreme keys. Nor would it 
be possible if the horns and trumpets had remained where 
they were. How far beautiful tone can be got from a valved 
instrument I do not know; but at least this is certain: that 
valves, or substitutes for valves, were absolutely a necessity. 
I myself believe that the tone has been taken away less by 
the valves than by the players’ and makers’ defective sense 
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of beauty, and by their love of the ugly, ear-destroying cornet 
tone. Much has been lost also by the desire of trumpeters 
and horn-players to perform music which it is not in the 
nature of the true trumpet or true horn to play. But again 
I repeat that.a great deal has been gained. And to sum up 
our gains, we have, even in the imperfect modern ochestra, 
an instrument which it is possible to write for, knowing the 
approximate results of the notes we put on paper ; we have 
an instrument which can render almost any passages we 
write, no matter how difficult they may be; we have an 
instrument which a man can play on as a man plays on the 
pianoforte or organ. It is nota perfect instrument, by reason 
of the losses I have discussed, and also by reason of several 
things which it could not lose because it never possessed 
them. If these things could be added, and the tone of all 
the instruments be improved, we should have a huge and 
sensitive instrument which Mozart might wish to rise from 
the dead to write for. 
For the performance of a Mozart or Haydn symphony, 

the following is the largest orchestra needed :— 

2 flutes 

2 oboes 

2 clarinets 

2 bassoons 

2 trumpets 

3 or 4 horns 

2 kettle-drums 

8 1st violins 

82nd ,, 

8 violas 

6 cellos 

6 double-basses 


51 or 52 in all 
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Now, in spite of the large proportion of violas, cellos, and 
double-basses, this orchestra would no sooner begin to play 
than we would notice that the middle part, taken by the 
violas, and the bass part, taken by the cellos and double- 
basses, were often absurdly weak. The viola is a fine 
instrument (it may interest those who are annoyed by 
irrelevant autobiography to know that I used to play it 
badly myself), but it is put in a position it should never have 
been permitted to occupy. Its upper notes are penetrating, 
even shrill, but its middle and lower notes are utterly weak. 
Why the professors persist in repeating that its tone is 
powerful and penetrating, when it is only powerful and 
penetrating in the higher notes, I cannot say. Possibly they 
have never listened, or tried to listen, to the viola part of a 
Mozart, Haydn, or Beethoven symphony. When the viola- 
alta was introduced, Wagner at once wrote for it. But the 
viola-alta, as we shall presently see, is not the cure. The 
cello is also a fine instrument, and one which is exactly in 
its place in the orchestra; but at present a larger number 
than might be considered necessary must be used to 
compensate for the shortcomings of the double-bass, which 


is far too weak and has no bottom notes. It goes down 
in some cases to 
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and in the best form at present generally available, to 
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sounding in each case an octave lower. Now the old 
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masters, as every one knows or pretends to know, wrote 
chiefly in the keys without many flats or sharps ; the bottom 
C frequently occurred in their cello parts, and the double- 
bass was nearly always directed to play from the cello part, 
sounding an octave lower. As a matter of fact, in the 
deepest notes the double-bass can follow no longer: it 
must needs therefore make a skip of a seventh when its 
strings give out, with a ludicrous effect as regards the sound 
of the part alone, and with the general effect of making 
one think the bottom has somehow fallen out of the 
orchestra, Wagner, and indeed all composers later than 
Beethoven, have written special double-bass parts, knowing 
the precise effect their notes would produce; but as the 
older men had to write for instruments of all descriptions 
and sizes, they appear to have trusted to luck and kept their 
bass parts dry. The thing wanted is the six-stringed 
double-bass, going down to the bottom C, like the cello, and 
tuned so that rapid passages on the lower strings can be 
played with sufficient power. Then it might be possible to 
play Mozart, and even Beethoven, with greater effect than is 
possible at present. The remedy for the bad state of affairs 
with regard to the viola I shall discuss presently. What we 
want is another instrument altogether—a true tenor; but 
since Haydn, Mozart, and all composers up to Wagner wrote 
for ordinary violas, the only thing to do is to have plenty of 
them, and make the players moderate their ardour on their 
top strings. 

Now, if these shortcomings can be so plainly felt in a 
small orchestra, how much more obvious are they in a huge 
orchestra like Mr. Henry Wood’s at the Queen’s Hall. It 
consists of the following instruments :— 
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4 flutes (including piccolo) 
4 oboes( ,, cor anglaise) 
4 clarinets(,, bass clarinet) 
4 bassoons(,, double-bassoon) 
4 horns 
9 trumpets 
5 trombones 
I tuba 
kettle-drums 
18 first violins 
16 second ,, 
Io violas 
1o cellos 
10 double-basses 
several extra instruments, which need not be detailed 


108 in all. 

The proportion of violas to violins is much the same as 
that given in my orchestra for Mozart or Haydn; and asa 
matter of experience, the same weakness in the middle parts 
may be felt. One hears the viola part: it would be difficult 
for ten violas to play so as not to be heard; but the lack of 
middle richness is felt: unless one takes the trouble to 
distinguish the middle part and disregards the rest of the 
music, one notices only a confused murmur. The sudden 
disappearances of the bass are more remarkable than ever. 
In playing modern music, these things, as I have already said, 
do not much matter: modern composers have allowed for 
them, and, to use a Hibernianism, they do not occur. At 
least the want of a sufficient and sustained bass does not ' 
matter much: the want of a middle string part does. Wagner 
intended much of his music to be played by an orchestra 
possessing several viola-altas ; and Mr. Wood should certainly 
introduce a number of them at the earliest opportunity. 
In playing the older music—even down to Beethoven—on 
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so large a band the faults are plainly felt, with another fault 
thrown in. Not only is the middle thinness painful, not only 
are the sudden disappearances of the bass disconcerting : 
also the wind is swamped in the most ludicrous manner by 
the strings. There are some passages for wind in the 
symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven that have not been 
heard by mortal ear (in the audience) in this generation. 
I don’t know what remedy there is for this save diminishing 
the number of strings when playing the older music. If you 
double the wind, the charm of all the solo passages goes 
promptly; for not only are the players prevented from 
taking the necessary liberties with the time, but the melodies 
may actually be too loud for the accompaniment. It is a 
mere matter of fact that fifty violins may produce a mass 
of tone which is as soft as the mass of tone produced by ten 
violins; whereas four flutes, in their softest passages, are 
compelled, by the nature of the instrument, to be almost 
twice as loud as two flutes at their softest, and two to be 
almost twice as loud as one; so that, when the whole 
orchestra is playing its softest, the wind may be far too loud 
for the strings. When Mr. Robert Newman, some little 
time ago, arranged some concerts for the combined Wood 
and Lamoureux bands, a few points were noticeable. The 
strings were by no means twice as loud as the strings of 
either band alone; the wood was nearly twice as loud; the 
trumpets and trombones seemed to me to be ten times as 
loud. So the conductor. who wishes to play Beethoven 
properly with a modern band scarcely knows what to do. 
If he diminishes his strings, the critics will say his band 
lacks power; and it is true that the theme, for example, of 
the fifth symphony would sound rather weak and thin 
played in Queen’s Hall by such an orchestra as that I have 
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mentioned as big enough for a Haydn or Mozart symphony. 
If he increases his wind, it may be too powerful in parts; 
and it is only by a series of fakes that any beautiful and 
satisfying result can possibly be got. Of two evils I should 
certainly incline to choose the lesser of playing Beethoven 
with Beethoven’s orchestra, and putting up with the occasional 
poverty of tone; though it would be idle to object to a 
conductor who used a large band and doubled the wind, 
and had all obviously solo passages played as real solos. 
Treated thus, the orchestras I have quoted might become, 
if not perfect, at any rate very nearly perfect, instruments on 
which to play the music written for them in the past. But 
it is preposterous to wish to stay where we are. The 
orchestra has never ceased to develop since it first deserved 
the name of instrument; and its development must go on 
as long as composers have anything fresh to write for it. 
The tendency has always been, first, to add new instruments ; 
second, to elaborate and complete groups of them. For in- 
stance, whereas Bach wrote for the strings and wind in much 
the same way, gave them parts much resembling one another, 
and set them twining round one another in a contrapuntal 
web, in Mozart and Haydn we find a fairly definite grouping. 
One can always tell whether a Mozart part is meant for 
wind or for strings—nay, generally whether for oboe or 
clarinet or flute—a thing impossible to do in Bach’s case. 
In Mozart and Haydn the antiphonal treatment of strings 
and wind plays a large part. Beethoven carried this 
further—but not very far; Wagner and Tschaikowsky have 
carried it to a pitch undreamed of by the earlier composers, 
and shocking to many respectable critics of this day. In 
Wagner we find the orchestra divided into five or six distinct 
groups. They often join in a general chorus; and-often 
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members of one group are combined for a longer or shorter 
time with members of another group ; but still, on the whole, 
the group system prevails. What composers of the present 
want, and what will be wanted still more by composers of 
the future, is a further development of the grouping system. 
We want a complete set of flutes, of clarinets, andsoon. We 
also want some instruments that have not been used before 
in an orchestra, and of these by far the most important are 
the six-stringed bass, the organ pedal to strengthen the bass 
when a stronger bass is wanted, and the true tenor in place 
of the viola, which in turn would take its proper place as the 
true alto. The six-stringed bass, tuned thus— 
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would be able to play everything written for the cello (not 
chords), sounding an octave below. This would not be of 
huge importance in itself; but surely it is important that a 
composer should not have to fake his basses, that he should 
be able to write down to a note that is very frequently 
required; and since the downward scale of an instrument 
must end somewhere, the double C in octaves with the cello 
is the best place. Above all, it should be fretted ; for the 
double-bass player in an orchestra can seldom hear what he 
is doing ; and, unlike the violinist and cellist, he seldom has 
an opportunity of checking himself by playing solos, and so 
rapidly degenerates. The organ pedal has, I believe, been 
used in the orchestra once or twice before: one pedai note 
is always used at Bayreuth for the long E flat at the beginning 
of the “ Rhinegold.” But I suggest a much more extensive 
application of it than has yet been tried. A special instru- 
ment might easily be constructed, with this range— 
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Of course it would be played by hand, not by foot; and it 
might have a number of stops of 16 and 32 foot pitch. 
(There would be no use for a stop of 8 foot pitch, which 
would coincide exactly with the cello, and by reason of 
its inexpressiveness prove entirely a. nuisance.) Being 
conservative by nature, I am inclined to advocate merely 
three or four stops of varying intensity, to strengthen the 
part where a firmly marked and sustained bass was wanted ; 
and just now I should certainly not dream of advocating 
anything like stops of varying quality. This, indeed, would 
be against the whole spirit of modern orchestration. With 
a simple organ bass the modern composer would not have 
to fake with his double-bassoons, double-bass tubas, double- 
bass clarinets, etc., in passages where the characteristic 
timbres of these instruments were not wanted; he would 
simply write a part that would strengthen the bass of the 
strings—for it must be remembered that it is the bass of 
the strings, not of the other groups, save the flutes, that is 
weak. New arrangements of tuttis would be devised, for it 
would no longer be necessary always to have the deep brass 
and wind instruments at the bottom; tubas, double tubas, 
and double bassoons might all mount simply to enrich and 
colour the middle of the score. The true tenor is the next 
necessity. It is tuned thus— 
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The enormous advantage of it over the viola must be 
obvious. It is a large instrument, of course, played like 
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a cello, and easily learnt by a cello player; the tone is 
rich and full on the lower strings, where richness and fulness 
are sought in vain on the viola ; while the penetrating upper 
notes might be put to fine uses. The viola would be left 
free to play a genuine alto part on its most effective strings. 
With these improvements, the fulness that at present our 
composers have to fake for could easily be got from the 
stringed orchestra. It would consist of six real parts—ist 
and 2nd violins, viola, tenor, cello, and double bass. 

The complete orchestra, then, of the immediate future 
might, with the wind groups completed and the various fancy 
and accessory instruments put in, stand as follows :— 

Flute group . . I piccolo 

2 ordinary flutes 
1 alto flute 
I tenor flute 
1 bass flute 
Oboe group . . 2 ordinary oboes 
I cor anglais, or 2 
2 or 3 bassoons 
1 double bassoon 
Clarinet group . 2 clarinets 
I corno di basetto 
1 bass clarinet 
1 pedal clarinet 


Horns . ‘ . 4, 6, or 8—as many as may be required 
Trumpets : ; ditto 
Trombones . ‘ ditto 
Tubas . : . 6 at least 
Strings . ; . 16 Ist violins 
16 2nd violins 
Io violas 
; Io tenors 
10 cellos 
10 basses 
Organ . P . (only for special effects) 
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Piano. . . (To be avoided, as it generally sounds 
abominable with the orchestra) 
Harps . : . (The harp is a wretched instrument, which 


has traded for a century on its name and 
biblical associations, and on the fact that 
young ladies used to think they looked 
graceful when playing it) 

Spinets . 


Glockenspiel, celeste, triangle, cymbals, kettle-drums, side-drums, 
big-drum, etc. 


With the strings properly adjusted to the mass of the 
other instruments, this ought to be a gorgeous orchestra to 
write for, one capable of the most delicate and fanciful effects, 
and of the most stupendous effects of power and noise. The 
flute group alone would be delicious and fresh; the oboe 
group would be delicious also, but-of course not fresh (in a 
sense), since every composer since Mozart has used oboes 
and bassoons together as a group. The clarinet group would 
not be quite fresh, though I don’t think anyone now living 
has heard the corno di basetto. It does not seem to me 
necessary to add smaller clarinets. Although I say horns, 
trumpets, and bassoons may be thrown in ad /2.,1 myself 
should like eight horns, to make the complete group; and 
four trumpets and four trombones to make another complete 
group. The organ never combines well with the orchestra ; 
but it might be useful in choral music, and for special 
theatrical or imitative effects. The piano, which either 
sounds tinkling or like a cracked wash-hand basin with the 
orchestra, is a barbarism, and should be excluded. If it 
should be objected that this would make it impossible to 
play piano concertos, all I have to reply is that I don’t care. 
Those who want to have the piano can of course use it— 
unluckily, I have no power to prevent them enthroning a 
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very serviceable maid-of-all-work, the veriest Cockney slavey, 
on a throne as an Empress in the middle of the orchestra. 
But I wonder and sometimes rage when I see it done. 
Especially do I wonder at the ideal orchestra described by 
Berlioz, with pianos enough to sound like the working of a 
factory where pianos are made. The harp is an instrument 
which can seldom be of any use. Any music which sounds 
well cannot be played on it ; the only things the players can 
pull off with any degree of success are imitations of waterfalls 
and wind in the trees ; if a genuine piece of music, especially 
modern music, is written for it, it is many thousand chances 
to one that the harpist will point out that this chromatic 
passage and that—any progression containing steps of a 
semitone—cannot be played, and ask the pleased composer 
to re-compose his piece. The spinet is a much more useful 
machine. Had Wagner heard it I am convinced that he 
would have written for it instead of for the harp in the 
Fire-music at the end of “The Valkyrie.” Were I to need 
an analogous effect, I would use two small spinets or 
virginals, and two of the little silvery-toned things called 
ottavinas. The accessory instruments I have given are 
those to be found in every band nowadays. It does not 
matter what you use in an orchestra, so long as your use of 
it justifies you by its beauty. Mr. Delius has, for a special 
theatrical effect, used the banjo. 

This article must now stop. I have no space to discuss 
the possibility or advantage of introducing other instru- 
ments ; though I may remark that probably many experi- 
ments will soon be tried with wind instruments. All I have 
attempted is to suggest the things the orchestra needs doing 
to it at present, and that can easily be done. Of course they 
will not be done by conductors until composers demand them 
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by writing for them, and then they will be found easy 
enough. The larger flutes need not bei difficult to make; all 
the oboe group exist already; all of the clarinet group 
save the corno di basetto exist already, and the corno di 
basetto is merely a large clarinet or smaller bass clarinet 
—whichever way one cares to look at it. It would be 
perfectly easy for good violin- makers to construct tenors 
from models that have survived from old times. Cello 
players could learn in a fortnight to play them. It will be 
less easy to persuade players and makers to aim at instru- 
ments of beautiful tone. That is a thing composers must 
ask for and conductors insist on getting. 


John F. Runciman. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SYMPHONY 


“WERE there no Form,” wrote Wagner in his essay on 
Liszt’s Symphonic-poems, “there would certainly be no art- 
works, but quite certainly no art-judges either; and this is 
so obvious to these latter that the anguish of their soul cries 
out for Form, whereas the easy-going artist . . . troubles his 
head mighty little about it when at work. And how comes 
this about? Apparently because the artist, without his 
knowing it, is always creating forms.”+ In these sentences 
there is more sense to be found than in fifty volumes on 
musical form written by theorists who write for students, 
and, from the nature of their work, are compelled to 
formulate some clear rules. That no rules can be formulated 
for practical composition the able theorist knows full well ; 
but what would you? The student’s mind must be loaded 
with some kind of knowledge, if it be only to provide him with 
the task of subsequently unloading it: the mental exercise, 
we are told, strengthens the intellectual sinews. But one 
must not condemn the theorist as quite useless, for he at 
least unconsciously shows us, and with much solemnity, that 
there never has been such a thing as a standard form in any 
of the gexres of music ; and when once the student has grasped 
that fact, he is well on the road to becoming one of Wagner’s 


1 The quotations from Wagner’s prose works in this article are taken from 
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“easy-going artists.” But the difficulty of understanding 
the underlying principles of musical art is made almost 
insuperable by the “intellectual” musician who judges not 
by his ears but by the printed scores. He it was who said 
that Wagner’s music-dramas were formless, and it was 
probably his father who objected to the Ninth Symphony 
on the same grounds. 

The matter of form is as much a burning question nowadays 
as it was when Beethoven began to shock the intellectual 
musician of his day by expanding the scope of the Symphony. 
It should not be a burning question at all, and would not be 
if we could only get ourselves to understand once and for 
all that there can be no such thing as formless music. But 
for the most part we resolutely refuse to accept music as an 
expression of human feeling just as real and logical as 
ordinary speech, and we also refuse to recognise that the 
whole history of the art is concentrated in a struggle towards 
expression. We talk of the formal or decorative composers, 
and of Beethoven as the originator of the expressive school, 
and we forget that the old composers were more formal 
because the technique of their art was limited. I cannot 
understand the state of mind of the man who sees only 
formal music in Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, nor can I 
grasp the mental attitude of those who seem to hold that 
the immortal Passions must be played and sung with ex- 
pressionless monotony, simply because it was the custom of 
Bach’s day for composers to imagine that the interpreters of 
their works had some little musical and poetical intelligence. 
Still less can I understand the man who sees nothing in 
Mozart but musical beauty for musical beauty’s own sake; 
surely he must have forgotten, to take only one instance, the 
expressive andante of the “Jupiter” Symphony, and must 
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have missed the meaning of that beautiful theme on which 

the movement is based, the passionate little outburst for the 

wood-wind leading to the second subject, and the charming 
close of the movement! No; to understand musical form 
| the student should be taught to look on the development of 

music as a whole, and he should not be led to think that any 
specific form is an isolated fact in that development. I 
would even insist that vocal music in combination with 
instrumental should not be viewed as a manifestation of art 
having an existence separate from “absolute” instrumental 
music, or vice versé, because vocal music and instrumental 
: have so acted one on the other that you cannot grasp the 
form of a modern music-drama unless you understand the 
forms of absolute music, and you cannot nowadays under- 
stand modern symphonic compositions unless you understand 
the variation-form in Wagner’s music-dramas. Look at the 
history of instrumental music. In its original manifestations 
it was founded on the dance—it gained its rhythms from the 
movement of the dance ; but it never could have developed 
had it not been that the vocal polyphonic school of Palestrina 
found its way into absolute music. And even that was only 
made possible because the complexities of the Palestrina 
school so violated the sense of the words that a movement 
' towards the revival of a pseudo-Greek music-drama was set 
on foot by Peri, Caccini and the other Florentine enthusiasts 
1) of the early seventeenth century ; and this movement brought 
forth Monteverde, who extended instrumental expression by 
employing his orchestra to heighten the dramatic effect ; and 
then again this early music-drama led to opera, and opera 
required little symphonies and overtures. And then: comes 
Bach gathering all the instrumental development into his 
, hands, and going back to the finer musical style of the 
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Palestrina counterpoint. Opera in the meantime ambles on 
its way, developing gradually, and in the end gives us a 
Mozart. “In effect,” says Wagner, “it was from the realm 
of dramatic music, already widened by himself to undreamt 
capability of expression, that Mozart first entered on the 
Symphony; for those few Symphonic works of his whose 
peculiar worth has kept them living to this day, we owe to 
that creative period when he had fully unfolded his genius 
as opera-composer.” There were other influences at work 
to widen the scope of instrumental music. For one thing, 
just before Bach’s day the influence of the violin made 
itself felt, and, being a singing instrument, it imparted into 
instrumental music the melodic character of vocal music; 
and then, again, there was the Aria-form perfected by 
Alessandro Scarlatti and Lulli. In its way the Aria-form, 
with its three sections, the first and last alike in key and 
musical material, and the middle affording contrast, may be 
said to be the embryo of absolute musical form, and has an 
analogy in the early Sonata-form, if it did not inspire it. 
And after Mozart comes Beethoven, in whose works we have 
all the development of both vocal and instrumental music, 
so that he still further increased the expressive side of the 
art; and without his Symphonies it would have been 
impossible for Wagner to have written his music-dramas. 
And now the tendency is not towards the writing of music- 
drama on the lines of Wagner, but to import his methods 
and amplifications of musical expression into absolute music, 
although Wagner himself was of opinion that it could not 
be done, and, for his own reasons, was at pains to prove 
that the Symphony came to a climax in Beethoven’s Ninth, 
simply because in the finale the composer employs voices, 
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thus showing, so Wagner thought, that absolute music was 
not sufficient for Beethoven’s needs. 

It would be wearisome to go over all the old arguments 
against absolute music. I will even confess that the history 
of independent instrumental music, with its borrowings from 
the dance and from vocal music, bears out Wagner’s con- 
tention that “the champions of an Absolute Music evidently 
don’t know what they’re talking about”; but I only admit 
this for the sake of peace, and because I do not care very 
much for theories one way or the other. The fact remains 

-that music has an absolute language of its own, none the 
less definite because it cannot be explained in words. One 
does not generally credit Mendelssohn with very profound 
thoughts, but when he said that, so far from being indefinite, 
music was too definite in its meaning, he gave utterance to a 
real truth. We do not require explanations, from Wagner 
or anyone else, as to the meaning of the “ Eroica” Symphony ; 
it is sufficient that it moves us and says something to us. 
Nor, to take a modern instance, do we require an interpreta- 
tion of the precise significance of Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathetic ” 
Symphony. These few remarks are necessary, because, in 
spite of Wagner’s theories, and in some respects they are 
very logical and specious, absolute music has still a vital 
existence, and many things point to its becoming the art 
expression of the future in music, with perhaps the addition 
of some new expressive means borrowed from music-drama 
itself. And because this is the modern tendency, the question 
of form in absolute music is of the utmost importance just 
now. 

The modern young man in a hurry has nothing good to 
say of the symphony-form. He will tell you with engaging 
off-handedness that Beethoven said the last word in the 
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Symphony ; and if you mention the name of Tschaikowsky, 
he will reply that the Russian composer did not write 
symphonies at all. Very well, then, let us invent some new 
name for symphonic compositions of the class of the » 
“ Pathetic” Symphony; we need not quarrel about names. 
Let us say that the Symphony proper ended with Beethoven, 
and that the compositions of Goetz, Schumann and Brahms 
are just mere imitations, with slight modifications, of 
Beethoven, and have no full-blooded life of their own. But, 
first of all, it might be rather interesting to know if there 
ever was such a thing as a standard symphony-form. I 
cannot find that there was, for the history of the sonata- 
form to Beethoven is a history of development, and, except 
that it would hurt the feelings of my young man in a hurry, 
I would even say that it Aas developed since Beethoven, 
and that that development will probably be carried still 
farther. The old binary sonata-form, for instance, evolved 
itself from the suite, by the aid of the advances made 
in vocal music, so that independent music had no longer 
to confine itself to the dance, as in the suite, but had 
the extended expression of the operatic aria. Then the 
modern sonata-form evolved itself from the old and was set 
on its feet by Haydn and Mozart. Now, when all is said, 
what was the essential design of that form? It is simply 
that it consists of three parts. First you have the exposition 
of the first and second subjects; then you develop these 
subjects in a free fantasia (the form of Wagner’s music- 
dramas); and then you have a recapitulation of the first 
and second subjects. The design is a mere question of 
logical and balanced expression, and does not solely belong 
to musical expression. Most essays of a serious kind have 
something very like the sonata-form as their basis, and 
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even after-dinner speeches are not without a suspicion of 
the same design, though unfortunately they too often incline 
to the Rondo-form. So far I have given a rough outline of 
the sonata design, but its form, so to speak, is within that 
design. The tonal form itself was obtained by employing a 
variety of keys without causing an effect of violence. It was 
in this respect that Beethoven so greatly extended the 
symphony-form, as he received it from Haydn and Mozart. 
There is practically only one limit to the sequence of keys 
in a symphony: if they are too remote, the composer would 
have to modulate at such length to pass from one to the 
other that all effect of unity would be lost. As to the 
modifications of the main design of the symphony-form, it 
is really quite unnecessary to speak at length; they have all 
been natural modifications to suit the needs of composers at 
the time. Thus you could go straight from the free fantasia 
section to a coda and omit the recapitulation altogether, or 
you tack on a coda, either unimportant or very important 
and containing new material, to the recapitulation. And 
then your second subject can contain two, three, four or five 
themes—in fact, there is no real limit except that of having 
an inconvenient number of themes to develop in your free 
fantasia. That is the form of your first movement. The 
two middle movements need not be in strict form, but it was 
usual to wind up the symphony with a final movement in 
sonata-form. Rules were made about the disposition of the 
movements. Of course these rules were made to be broken. 
It was usual to follow the slow movement by a Scherzo (the 
legacy to the symphony of the old suite), but in his four last 
pianoforte sonatas, in two of his quartets, in the B flat Trio 
and in the Ninth Symphony, Beethoven reversed this order. 
Tschaikowsky goes even farther, and after two quick move- 
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ments winds up his “ Pathetic” Symphony with a slow 
movement. In fact the exceptions in symphony-form are 
practically its only rule except the logical design, which is 
not a mere musical design, but is common to most human 
affairs, and except a certain tonal form, which again admits 
of much variation. It is, then, difficult to understand why 
the young man in music should cast such an evil eye on the 
symphony-form. It is in fact a natural form in many 
respects, and especially when treated with modern freedom ; 
so natural that you cannot practically get away from it, 
unless you write programme music of the realistically 
descriptive type, and even then you have to express yourself 
in a modified sonata-form shorn of its connecting musical 
links. Wagner himself recognised that he could not get 
away from the essentials of the symphony -form, and he 
thus wrote: “The new form of dramatic music must have 
the unity of the symphonic movement ; and this it attains 
by spreading itself over the whole drama, in the most 
intimate cohesion therewith, not merely over single smaller, 
arbitrarily selected parts. So that this Unity consists in a 
tissue of root-themes pervading all the drama, themes which 
contrast, complete, reshape, divorce, and intertwine with one 
another as in the symphonic movement ; only that here the 
needs of the dramatic action dictate the laws of parting and 
combining, which were there originally borrowed from the 
motions of the dance.” Wagner works the origin of the 
symphony in the dance to death. It was part, and a 
necessary part, of his special pleading, and so far as the 
question of the alternation of gay and solemn measures is 
concerned, the dance certainly conditioned the plan of the 
symphony, through the suite, though it really has nothing to 
do with the logical symphony-form. And also, as I have 
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pointed out, dramatic music reacted on independent music ; 
so that in Mozart’s symphonies we have vocal slow move- 
ments, and in Beethoven’s works the influence of the voice 
is still more marked. The point for modern theorists to con- 
sider is how far Wagner’s extension of musical expression 
can be applied to the symphony. He thought we confound 
the laws of the symphony, sonata or aria, if we transfer the 
fruits of musical innovations on the dramatic field to the 
symphony and so forth. His sole reason for this is that the 
kind of motive which may be very suitable in a drama—a 
piece of eccentric modulation, for instance—is not conceivable 
as the chief theme of a symphonic movement. Quite so; 
the themes for a symphony must be capable of being 
developed, and on the whole should have a broader and 
bigger character than the passing themes in a music-drama ; 
but to say that is not tantamount to proving that the fruits 
of the musical innovations in Wagner’s music-dramas cannot 
be transferred to the symphony. True, in absolute music 
it is not necessary to shift the tonality as it is in music- 
drama, for the thought to be expressed is more abstract and 
coherent, and composers must follow Wagner’s advice, and 
never “quit a key so long as what they have to say can still 
be said therein” ; but this difference is merely one of degree. 

In spite of Wagner’s belief that the symphony could 
borrow nothing from his music-dramas without confounding 
its own laws, that is precisely what is happening, and it is a 
loan which will be considerably amplified in the future. 
Tschaikowsky has already departed from what may be called 
the symphony style. He has done what Berlioz tried to do 
in his programme-symphonies, which in the main are 
really symphonies in form. Berlioz failed because he had 
not the requisite musical invention, and because his imagina- 
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tion was not a musician’s imagination but a painter’s. 
Liszt, who really hit on a fine idea of symphonic-poem, 
adapting to it the free fantasia of the symphony, or rather 
adapting Wagner’s employment of the symphonic free- 
fantasia, also failed because he had not the power to 
develop his themes when he had invented them. The 
modern composers of symphonic- poems, Tschaikowsky, 
Richard Strauss, Rachmaninov and Dvorak, have failed 
because they have made their programmes the form of their 
compositions, with the result that when you listen to their 
music without a clue to its meaning, bar by bar, you are 
given neither a complete musical expression nor yet a 
complete programme expression. It is not independent 
music. You cannot get awav from the logic of the symphony- 
form ; it is to be found more or less in all kinds of absolute 
music, in the overture and concerto; and there is no need to 
attempt to get away from it, as Beethoven showed in his 
“ Eroica” and “ Pastoral” Symphonies, and Tschaikowsky has 
proved in his “ Pathetic” Symphony. Only, the symphony 
of to-day and of to-morrow will be essentially programme- 
music in its higher and more abstract sense; for the symphony- 
form, with its elastic capability of modification and extension, 
is no barrier, but rather an aid to the musical expression of 
emotion. And as Wagner is pre-eminently the climax of 
the expressive movement in music, a climax which was led 
up to from the earliest days, and is not.an isolated phe- 
nomenon, it stands to reason that his music must more and 
more influence the symphony. 

Naturally the symphony itself must undergo modifica- 
tions. It has already gone through many new phases since 
Beethoven. Even Brahms, who is wrongly supposed to 
belong to what is vaguely called the “classical” school, has 
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introduced several innovations. Thus in his first symphony 
the slow movement is not followed by a Scherzo at all in 
the ordinary sense, but by a kind of folk-song, and then in the 
introduction to the finale, and in the movement as a whole, 
we have quite a modern dramatic expression ; and, again, in 
the Fourth Symphony we have a movement which is a theme 
with variations, a device which has also been adopted by 
Glazounov in his Sixth Symphony. The one reformation 
which seems to me necessary in this form of art is precisely 
in respect to the number of movements and their connection 
one with the other. There does not seem any real reason for 
more than one movement, unless the composer’s ideas require 
it for their development ; and that the symphony as we know 
it to-day does consist of at least three movements, is simply 
due to its development from the suite, or rather from its 
having been more or less suggested by the suite. All kinds 
of attempts have been made to connect these movements 
otherwise than by mere musical contrast, from Schumann’s 
bald thematic connection, a poor mechanical affair which 
has no real connecting effect, down to Tschaikowsky’s much 
more dramatic connection in the “ Pathetic” Symphony, and 
again in the Fifth Symphony, the opening melody of which 
appears in each movement, and is made much of in the 
finale. We have here a suggestion for an innovation in the 
symphony, an innovation which can be taken from Wagner’s 
use of representative themes. The movements, however, 
must not be connected mechanically by the mere repeti- 
tion of a leading theme, but must spring naturally from the 
first movement according to some emotional programme the 
composer has in his mind. If the illustration of that 
programme does not require more than one movement, and 
much can be done in the first movement with its free fantasia, 
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there really seems no reason why the composer should write 
a number of movements, and so make his symphony heavily 
empty and spun out. And neither is there any real reason 
why composers of modern symphonies should attempt to wear 
Beethoven’s mantle. In most cases it does not fit them, and 
a garment that does not fit only makes its wearer ridiculous 
in the eyes of men. It is to the credit of Tschaikowsky that 
he has not hesitated to introduce a waltz into his Fifth 
Symphony, and that in not one of the six has he ever posed 
as a sayer of the darkly secret things which Signor Martucci, 
in the deadly dull symphony recently performed by the 
Philharmonic Society, attempted to utter, much to our 
mingled weariness and amusement. When a great genius 
comes let him speak with a great voice, and we will hearken 
to him ; but to be bored by the platitudes of mediocrity is 
more than we can patiently bear. And it is because mediocrity 
has singled out the Symphony as its own, and has copied the 
symphony style of the great masters, a style largely caused 
by the technique of their day, that there is a disposition 
among the young men of real talent to shirk writing 
symphonies. My plea for the Symphony is that it should 
once more be made the vehicle of emotional expression, as it 
was with Beethoven, and has since been with Tschaikowsky, 
for the present symphonic-poem with its vague form and 
unworthy reliance on the meaning of its programme has 
been an utter failure. Let the young composer make what 
modifications he will, and turn a deaf ear to the protests of 
the learned doctors in music, but let him recognise that the 
essentials of the symphony-form are not barren formalism, 
but are based on the unalterable logic of human expression. 


Edward A. Baughan. 
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THE assistance given to the student of musical psychology 
by the prose writings of musicians is so great, that one could 
almost wish that every composer of any note had left the 
world a volume or two of criticism or of autobiography. 
Not that the books would have added very much to our 
positive knowledge of life or art, for the prose writings of 
musicians have as a rule been rather unimportant from the 
literary point of view. But a book is such an unconscious 
revelation of its writer, he shows himself in it so faithfully 
and so completely, no matter how much he may desire to 
pose or deceive, that the psychologist is able to reconstruct 
the man’s mind from it as the scientist can reconstruct in 
imagination the body of an animal from a few of its bones. 
One does not lay much store, for example, by the actual 
contents of the volumes of prose which Wagner was unkind 
enough to bequeath to us; but after all one would not 
willingly let them die, as they are of the utmost help to the 
study of Wagner indirectly if not directly, throwing side- 
lights on him of which he was quite unconscious. The 
prose of Berlioz has greater intrinsic interest. Deeply as he 
loathed his journalistic work, he was after all a born journal- 
ist; a fluent writer, a cynical wit, an accomplished story- 
teller in certain genres, a master of polished and mordant 
irony. My present purpose, however, is not to attempt an 
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appreciation of Berlioz’s prose as a whole, but to call attention 
to certain curious elements in it that have not, so far as I 
am aware, been pointed out before, and that are extremely 
interesting to the student of so strange and complex a 
personality as Berlioz. 

Readers of Hennequin’s fine, if not quite convincing, essay 
on Flaubert in his “Quelques Ecrivains Frangais,” will 
remember the attempt to exhibit the structure and working 
of the novelist’s brain by a discussion of his prose. Flaubert, 
he shows, tends always to write thus and thus; he has a 
vocabulary of such and such a kind, and he tends to build 
up words in such and such a way. Proceeding from this 
basis, Hennequin goes on to examine Flaubert’s construction 
of his sentences, then of his chapters, then of his novels, and 
thus to explain the final form of the books in terms of a 
fundamental intellectual structure that has been conditioned 
by a certain verbal faculty. Hennequin, I think, pushes his 
method rather too far here, making blindly for his thesis 
regardless of all that may be urged against it; but on the 
whole the essay is a novel and valuable contribution to a 
neglected science,—the study of a man’s brain through the 
medium of his forms of expression. Happening to read 
through the prose works of Berlioz lately for literary 
purposes, I was struck by certain elements in the prose that 
seemed to give the key to much that was almost inexplicable 
in his music and his character. “Extravagant,” “theatrical,” 
“ bizarre,”—these are the terms that have always been used of 
Berlioz. Sir Hubert Parry attributes his theatricalism to his 
being a Frenchman, oblivious of the fact that the French 
disliked it and ridiculed it more than any other nation. 
The prose works give us evidence that Berlioz was a man of 
a cerebral structure that tended always to express itself 
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extravagantly; a man who did not see things upon the 
ordinary level of earth quite so clearly as shapes in cloud 
and on mountain-top. 

The big effects at which he aimed in music were, indeed, 
only one form of manifestation of a curious faculty that was 
always leading him to the grandiose. The ordinary 
orchestra, the ordinary chorus, the ordinary concert-room, 
would never do for him; everything must be magnified, as 
it were, beyond life-size. Similarly in his prose, the ordinary 
similes, the ordinary metaphors, rarely occur to him; the 
dilated brain can only express itself in a dilation of language. 
Thus one adjective is rarely enough for Berlioz; there must 
generally be at least three, and these of the most exaggerated 
kind. A thing is never beautiful or ugly for Berlioz ; it is 
either divine or horrible. A scene in his early work, where 
Cleopatra reflects on the welcome to be given her by the 
Pharaohs entombed in the Pyramids, is “terrible, frightful.” 
His “ Francs Juges” overture in one place is described as 
“monstrous, colossal, horrible.” On another occasion he 
writes, “ There is nothing so terribly frightful as my overture. 
...It is a hymn to despair, but the most despairing 
despair one can imagine, horrible and tender.” Everywhere 
there is the same tumefaction of language. When he 
ponders over the memory of his first wife and her sufferings, 
he is overcome by “an immense, frightful, incommensurable, 
infinite pity.” Towards the end of his life he is seized by 
“the furious desire for immense affections.” At no time can 
he speak of anything that has moved him without this 
piling-up of the most tremendous adjectives in the language. 

As might be expected, his imagery is of the same order ; 
the very largest things in the universe are impressed into 
the service of his similes and metaphors. He speaks in one 
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place of “those superhuman adagios, where the genius of 
Beethoven soars aloft, immense and solitary, like the 
colossal bird above the snowy summit of Chimborazo.” He 
had never seen the bird above the summit of Chimborazo, 
but his brain reverts spontaneously to this conception in the 
effort to express the sensation of immensity and solitude 
given him by Beethoven’s music. The pyramids frequently 
enter into his similes. “It needs a very rare order of genius 
to create the things that both artists and public can take to 
at once—things whose simplicity is in direct proportion to 
their mass, like the pyramids of Djizeh.” “Yesterday,” he 
writes after a certain performance of his works, “I had a 
pyramidal success.” When the pyramids fail him he falls 
back on Ossian, or on Babylon and Nineveh. After having 
heard 6500 children’s voices in St. Paul’s, he writes, “It was, 
without comparison, the most imposing, the most Babylonian 
ceremony I have ever beheld.” The “Tibi omnes” and the 
“Judex” of his “Te Deum” are “ Babylonian, Ninevitish 
pieces.” One night he hears the north wind “lament, moan, 
and howl like several generations in agony. My chimney 
resounds cavernously like a sixty-four feet organ-pipe. I 
have never been able to resist these Ossianic noises.” 
Occasionally the heaping of Pelion on Ossa becomes 
necessary in order to enable him to give the reader a faint 
impression of what he feels. Beethoven is “a Titan, an 
Archangel, a Throne, a Domination.” When he is writing 
his hated feuilletons, “the lobes of my brain seem ready to 
crack asunder. I seem to have burning cinders in my veins.” 
The scene of the benedictions of the poniards in the 
“ Huguenots” is a terrible piece, “written as it were in electric 
fluid by a gigantic Voltaic pile ; it seems to be accompanied 
by the bursting of thunderbolts and sung by the tempests.” 
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A reminiscence of some incident in his career brings out this 
ejaculation: “ Destruction, fire and thunder, blood and tears! 
my brain shrivels up in my skull as I think of these horrors!” 
His second love, he tells us, “appeared to me with Shake- 
speare, in the age of my virility, in the burning bush of a 
Sinai, in the midst of the clouds, the thunders, the lightnings 
of a poetry that was new to me.” 

All his conceptions and desires were of this extravagant 
order. He writes in a letter of 1831, from Florence, “I 
should like to have gone into Calabria or Sicily, and enlisted 
in the ranks of some chief of Jravi, even if I were to be no 
more than a mere brigand. Then at least I should have 
seen magnificent crimes, robberies, assassinations, rapes, 
conflagrations, instead of all these miserable little crimes, 
these mean perfidies that make one sick at heart. Yes, 
yes, that is the world for me: a volcano, rocks, rich spoils 
heaped up in caverns, a concert of cries of horror accompanied 
by an orchestra of pistols and carbines ; blood and lacryma- 
christi; a bed of lava rock by earthquakes ; come now, that’s 
life!” In the same year he has the idea of a colossal 
oratorio on the subject of “The Last Day of the World.” 
There are to be three or four soloists, choruses, and two 
orchestras, one of sixty, the other of two or three hundred 
executants. This is the plan of the work: “Mankind 
having reached the ultimate degree of corruption, give 
themselves up to every kind of imfamy ; a sort of Antichrist 
governs them despotically. A few just men, directed by a 
prophet, are found amid the general depravation. The 
despot tortures them, steals their virgins, insults their, beliefs, 
and commands their sacred books to be burnt in the midst 
of an orgy. The prophet comes to reproach him for his 
crimes, and announces the end of the world and the Last 
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Judgment. The irritated despot has him thrown into 
prison, and, delivering himself up again to his impious 
pleasures, is surprised in the midst of a feast by the terrible 
trumpets of the Resurrection ; the dead come out of their 
graves, the doomed living utter cries of horror, the worlds 
are shattered, the angels thunder in the clouds,—that is the 
end of this musical drama.” 

These examples will be sufficient to show the peculiarity 
of mind to which I have referred. The ideas of Berlioz seem 
to bear the same relation to those of ordinary men as a gas 
does to a solid or a liquid ; the moment they are liberated 
they try to diffuse themselves through as much space as 
they can. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
from his earliest years he had a love for books of travel and 
for pondering dreamily over maps of the world; he sought 
the remoter conceptions that were not limited by any narrow 
boundary. One gets a curious sensation after reading much 
of his prose, that the things of the world have lost their 
ordinary proportions and perspectives ; the adjectives are so 
big and no numerous, that one begins to take this expanded 
diction as the normal speech of men. Occasionally a truly 
superb effect of vastness, of distance, is produced, an effect 
we also get sometimes in Berlioz’s music. It has always 
seemed to me, for example, that the opening of his song, 
“ Revieus, revieus,” gave the most perfect suggestion of some 
one being recalled from a great distance; the whole atmo- 
sphere seems to be attenuated, rarefied almost away; the 
melancholy is the melancholy of a regret that sweeps the 
ocean to the horizon and fails to find what the eyes hunger 
for. Apart from natural constitution, it is probable that 
Berlioz’s early life had something to do with making the brain 
so diffuse, so inflated. His friend Daniel Bertrand tells us 
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that “in his youth he sometimes amused himself by deliber- 
ately starving, in order to know what evils genius could 
surmount; later on his stomach had to pay for these 
expensive fantasies.” A system of living such as this would 
be quite sufficient to produce in Berlioz the disease of 
language I have pointed out; for nothing is so effective as 
starvation to swell the ideas beyond the bounds of reality, to 
break down the ordinary limitations of time and space. It 
is noticeable that the great majority of the phrases to which 
I have called attention belong to the early and the middle 
periods of Berlioz’s life. In the later years the fever of the 
constitution culminated in the dreadful sufferings of his 
“intestinal neuralgia,” and the laudanum he had daily to 
take for this seems to have dulled a nervous system that had 
already partly worn itself out. The failure of certain things 
in “ Les Troyens” I take to be due to the shattered physical 
and mental health of the composer in his last years. Even 
there, however, the passion and the facility for big con- 
ceptions remain; and one of the most successful numbers in 
the opera is the septett, where the purpose is to suggest the 
infinite calm and beauty of the night : 
‘* Tout n’est que paix et charme autour de nous, 
La nuit étend son voile, et la mer endormie 
Murmure en sommeillant les accords les plus doux.” 

This is the true Berlioz with his sense of the loveliness and 
infinitude of nature, the Berlioz who wrote the Nocturne 
in “ Béatrice et Benedict,” and other things that give us, as 
little other music does, the sensation of beholding the larger 
movements of the world, of being caught up in and swayed 
by the great rhythm of the sun and moon and stars. 


Ernest Newman. 
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LET it be cheerfully admitted for one thing that Brahms is 
stiff—a grave, strong, strenuous composer who is always 
great and usually beautiful, but who is also almost always 
serious, often difficult, occasionally obscure, and even now 
and again dull. It is as well to put this frankly, since not a 
little of the controversy which has raged round Brahms’s 
music has arisen, I fancy, from the misguided attempts on the 
part of certain of his worshippers to deny this obvious fact. 
“Do you like Brahms?” It was a little dialogue recently 
heard. “Brahms?—er—oh! yes; certainly. Yes, I like 
Brahms very much.” Whereto with happy wit the first 
speaker replied, “No more do I.” And the latter was right 
—in his way. At all costs let us have sincerity in these 
things. Let those who don’t like Brahms admit the fact and 
be respected for their candour—so long as they will accept 
our words on the other side when we say we do like him, and 
consent to hear our reasons for the faith which is in us. 

And first as to his stiffness. Nearly all genius of the 
first order has its asperities. Turner’s painting, Browning’s 
poetry, Meredith’s prose, Irving’s acting—citing modern 
instances alone, the list could be multiplied indefinitely, 
“Over that art which you say adds to nature, is an art 
that nature makes”—but which seems very often to stand 
between the artist and his public. And Brahms is an 
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instance in point. His thoughts are of the noblest, but he 
expresses them occasionally, although a consummate master 
of the art in all its technical aspects, in a fashion which 
repels the unsympathetic hearer. 
We murmur, “ Where is any certain tune 
Or measured music in such notes as these?” 

In part, no doubt, the result is due to the novelty of his 
message. Your prophet is seldom popular. “Conservat- 
ism,” says Emerson, “is debonnair and social; reform is 
individual and imperious.” Brahms perhaps belongs to both 
camps. Profound respect for well-grounded law is joined in 
his case with utter disregard for merely arbitrary restrictions. 
Examples of his conservatism you may find in any work 
you like to name; of his contempt for mere formula and 
convention, in almost any other. And to this latter quality 
no doubt is due a certain amount of that difficulty which is 
experienced in approaching his works. For a composer to 
be accepted without question by his own generation is 
perhaps the surest sign of mediocrity in music. It is only 
the second-rate men who conquer without opposition. 
Mendelssohn, that gentle blameless soul who would not 
offend the susceptibilities of a single hearer, whose com- 
positions are the incarnation of smoothness and correctitude, 
was one of these. Almost alone among the greater men he 
was accepted with undiluted enthusiasm by his contemporaries. 
And to-day? Not all his polished form and finished work- 
manship and elevated sentiment have availed to avert the 
disesteem into which his works have fallen. Even Chopin, 
that most winning of the immortals, had his critical obstruc- 
tionists to overcome. And Brahms had only to expect a 
like experience. His thoughts are much too original and 
independent to win immediate acceptance. 
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But over and above that difficulty inevitably encountered 
by music of such boldness and individuality as his—music 
pursued so resolutely along those “ new paths ” of Schumann’s 
famous article—let it be confessed that there is that in 
Brahms’s manner in addition which assists to retard the 
general appreciation of his genius. Herbert Spencer once 
observed that his philosophy was not so much caviare to 
the general as castor oil. The same may be said perhaps 
of Brahms’s music—or at least of some of it. Beyond 
question Brahms seldom lays himself out to tickle the long 
ears of the multitude, and even the cultivated may be fairly 
pardoned if his work does not always appeal to them at 
once. Yet it will go hard if attentive hearing and resolute 
desire to understand do not result in due course in compre- 
hension. Brahms’s music possesses in an eminent degree 
that quality of elusiveness, of initial elusiveness, if the phrase 
may serve, which is so often found in the works of the 
bigger men. It wears magnificently. But it is correspond- 
ingly hard to apprehend in the first instance. Who does 
not know the experience of trying an unfamiliar composition, 
and failing with the best intentions in the world to grasp its 
purport? It need not be obviously difficult or obscure; in 
outward form and manner it may present no unusual 
features. Yet you fail to get hold of it. Brahms’s work 
supplies many such examples. It may be a song, or a 
chamber piece, or a movement of one of the symphonies: 
the first hearing leaves you puzzled, unmoved, possibly 
irritated. Try again and the result is more hopeful, until 
in the end understanding is complete, and you are merely 
amazed at having experienced any difficulty at the first 
attempt. That is elusiveness of one order. In other 
instances more recondite causes are at work to produce 
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the same result. Take, for example, the very beautiful 
theme which opens the slow movement of the first violin 
sonata. In its rich brooding earnestness nothing could 
well be more expressive than this noble, grandly harmonised 
melody. Yet at first, chiefly on account of its rhythmical 
peculiarities and characteristic syncopations, it is certainly 
not easy to grasp. The opening Allegro of the G major 
quintet is perhaps another instance in point by reason of 
its richly interwoven polyphony, though once grasped it 
seems impossible to believe that a movement teeming with 
such beauties of phrase and harmony could ever have pre- 
sented any difficulty to the ear. The Adagio of the horn 
trio, the E flat minor Scherzo, the slow movement of the 
second pianoforte sonata, the opening of the second sextet, 
the Adagio of the clarinet quintet, and the slow movement 
of the second symphony, are other instances which might be 
cited. Not one of these works is likely to be appreciated 
on a first hearing by the casual listener. 

Brahms then, it may be conceded, by reason both of his 
matter and of his manner, is difficult. His heart is not worn 
upon his sleeve. He does not appeal to the frivolous or 
indolent. In his judgment, as in the poet’s— . 


Song—like fate itself—is given 

To scare the idler thought away ; 
To raise the human to the holy, 
To wake the spirit from the clay. 


As Browning put it once, defending his poetry, art is not 

intended here as substitute for a game of dominoes after 

dinner. Brahms addresses himself to serious musicians in 

a serious manner. Who seeks in his music such sensuous 

beauty as Schubert, say, or Chopin or Wagner offers us, will 

probably be disappointed. Sensuous beauty of an exquisite 
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type is there. Instance the lovely opening of the second 
violin sonata, the beautiful Andante of the G minor piano 
quartet, the delicious opening and the exquisite concluding 
movement of the clarinet sonata in E flat, the beautiful 
second subject of the first movement of the B flat major quartet, 
the romantic charm and richness of the slow movement of 
the third pianoforte sonata, and scores of other passages and 
movements which might be referred to if proof were needed 
or space available to cite it. Or take some of those exquisite 
melodies—half sad, half sweet—sweet — 
. as with the sweetness wrung 
From parting love, 

of which Brahms offers so many examples—the Intermezzo 
of the piano quartet in G minor, the “ Regenlied ” movement 
of the first violin sonata, the Allegretto of the symphony in 
F, the Scherzo of the G major quartet, and deny if you can 
the loveliness of such melodic creations as these. Truly 
there is no lack of sensuous beauty in Brahms, but it is 
sensuous beauty subordinated to other qualities of nobler 
purpose and more lasting value—and gaining enormously, 
it may be added, as a rule, from the nature of its setting. 
Instance the passage above referred to from the first movement 
of the B flat major quartet, the effect of which is heightened 
so effectively by the characteristically harsh “episode” in 
thirds which succeed it. Or the very similar contrast which 
is to be noted in the first movement of the B flat sextet. 

But music cannot live by sensuous beauty alone. If 
the sweetest composer were the greatest, then Spohr were 
at the top of the tree. Nobility of thought, grandeur of 
expression, depth of feeling—these are the qualities by 
which great art is pre-eminently distinguished. And in 
these respects Brahms’s music is rich indeed. Perhaps he 
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is not always careful as he might be to remember the weaker 
brethren. Now and again, perhaps, he sacrifices too much 
to expression and dismisses too unceremoniously the claims 
of formal, obvious, external beauty. The opening movement 
of the first pianoforte concerto is beyond all question noble 
music— 


*Tis like a wondrous strain that sweeps 
Around a lonely ruin. 


But one can understand the difficulty which its first hearers 
experienced in appreciating its merits. There is grand 
breadth, nobility and power about it—but beautiful you 
would scarcely call it. It impresses amazingly, the strength 
of it is prodigious, in a way its effect is overwhelming. The 
whole thing is built to last for ever. But it is not pretty. 
The concerto for violin, ’cello and orchestra again is a tough 
composition. A more winning setting of the Gesang der 
Parzen could well be imagined. In the Four Serious Songs 
the concentrated gloom of the music is almost insupportable. 


They say that from the poet’s tears 
Spring sweetest songs for unseen ears. 


But this was not always the issue in the case of Brahms, 
whose melancholy is occasionally reflected with almost 
painful fidelity in his music. There never was a composer, 
indeed, who took himself more seriously—who expressed 
himself in his music with more uncompromising sincerity— 
who paid less regard to the most sweet voices of the 
applauding multitude—than Brahms. Not Wagner himself 
pursued his ideals more resolutely, or conceded less to the 
idols of the market-place. 

Yet if on occasion Brahms is serious to the edge of 
dulness, how simple your remedy. You have but to turn 
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the page. If the opening of the C minor symphony is 
severe, what relief is afforded in the lovely second subject ; 
if fierce storm and stress are the mark of the first movement 
as a whole, what serene unclouded beauty characterises the 
inspired slow movement which follows ; how exquisitely this 
is complemented in turn by the blithe simplicity and fresh- 
ness of the Allegretto, and what a noble ending is made to 
all in the glorious Finale. Truly they were not far wrong 
who dubbed this superb creation a Tenth Symphony on the 
occasion of its first production. Certainly at that time 
nothing like it had been done since Beethoven’s Ninth. 
Perhaps, indeed, there is no other single work of Brahms 
which represents more sides of his genius than this great 
symphony. In the first movement you have his gigantic 
strength and energy; in the Andante he rivals Schubert 
himself in the sweetness, nobility and sheer loveliness of 
his melody and its treatment; the third gives you the 
profound master whose subtlest music has its root in the 
imperishable folk-songs of the people; the introduction to 
the Finale is overpowering in its solemnity, dramatic 
suggestiveness and splendid colouring; while the last move- 
ment, based on a tune of truly noble quality and proportions 
—itself enough to refute for ever that deplorable “ Melodien- 
Hiacksel” gibe of Wagner—concludes a work as surely 
destined to immortality as the C minor, the Eroica, the 
Unfinished, or the Jupiter. 

And the symphonies are four works only out of a list 
extending to over one hundred and twenty, which includes 
also nearly all the finest chamber music of our time, some of 
the greatest songs which have ever been written, the German 
Requiem, the Schicksalslied, the Triumphlied, and a whole 
heap of smaller choral works of the highest quality, 
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most of which are at present entirely unknown in this 
country. Truly a magnificent output. Do Brahms’s critics 
really know these works? At any rate note one curious 
circumstance about their judgments. It is a singular 
fact that no two of them seem able to agree when it 
comes to discussing his compositions in detail. Mr. Wein- 
gartner, for instance, rejects the chamber music (he calls 
the clarinet quintet an “empty tone construction”!), but 
selects for genuine admiration such works as the German 
Requiem, the first two symphonies, the Schicksalslied, and 
the Sapphic Ode; Mr. Bernard Shaw despises the “mere 
brute musical faculty” of the “Triumphlieds and Schick- 
salslieds and Elegies and Requiems,” but rejoices in Brahms’s 
“amazing gift” of the “richest absolute music” as displayed 
“especially in his chamber compositions”; while yet a third 
authority, who playfully likens the composer’s intellect to that 
of the graceful antelope, finds that “his songs are much the 
most satisfactory things he did.” This is at once instructive 
and reassuring. If these good critics could only put their 
heads together! Then they would succeed in admiring the 
whole man. As it is, how they must pity each other! We 
thoroughgoing admirers, on the other hand, can look on and 
laugh. Individually their testimony may be restricted ; but 
collectively it yields all we ask. 


Hugh Arthur Scott. 


The Plate facing this page is a slightly reduced reproduction 
of a rare wood-cut by ANTON von Worms 
(ANTON WOENSAM). 
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THE PROVINCIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL: A REPLY. 


[AN editorial article in the first number of “ The Chord” has 
roused the wrath of Mr. B. W. Findon; and, since it is 
desirable that so important a subject as the Provincial 
Musical Festival should be fully understood, we insert his 
reply, with our rejoinder at the end.] 


The Provincial Musical Festival was the subject of such 
an uncompromising attack in the initial number of “The 
Chord,” that out of my abundant charity I feel an effort 
should be made to show that these institutions have in them 
some measure of the good which we have been told exists 
in all things evil. I do not know if the writer of the article 
relied wholly on his experience for his knowledge, or whether 
he trusted somewhat too confidently in his powers of imagina- 
tion, but in either case he has shot his arrow beyond the 
mark. It is easy enough to say Festivals are “overgrown 
Church bazaars,” or to indulge in similar irresponsible and 
meaningless figures of speech; and so also is it an easy 
matter to draw up a sweeping indictment which shall seem 
plausible to the layman, if one is sufficiently cautious to 
avoid entering into details. The fact is, the writer started 
from a false premise, and was compelled to manufacture 
fallacious arguments to prove, or appear to prove, a bad 
case. Let me take one or two examples. He says “the 
Provincial Festival diverts to Charity the money that should 
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go to music.” Truly an extraordinary statement when it 
is borne in mind that the musical expenditure, except in 
one direction, is on a most lavish scale; that at Leeds 
(“Yorkshire is cursed with Leeds”) more than £6000 is 
spent on music and its accessories, and that at every other 
Festival the most ambitious efforts are made to secure 
performances of the best possible excellence. True, Charity 
is put forward as the ostensible purpose, but the spirit of 
emulation in these “local . . . mayors and what not” is so 
keen, that their first consideration is the honour of the cities 
they represent and their reputation among English Festivals. 
To Charity the Festivals owe their birth, but to music they 
are indebted for their continued existence. The Hospital 
may be the standard around which the people rally, but the 
citadel of art is the goal they have in view. We are told 
the Festival “represses musical activity in its vicinity”; that 
it is “the principal cause why every county in England does 
not teem either with musicians or musical amateurs.” Oh, 
immortal Cheshire Cat! Why cannot I introduce the 
beautiful breadth of your ecstatic smile on to the smooth 
surface of this prosaic page? “Yorkshire is cursed with 
Leeds,” and yet each town and hamlet from Flamborough 
Head to Mickle Fell absolutely exudes music: there are 
choral societies without number, and, so far from repressing 
activity,the Festival at Leeds, as elsewhere, is the central organ 
of circulation, the heart of provincial musical life. Wherever 
there is a Triennial Celebration there will be found music- 
worship, and for confirmation of this, one need only turn to 
the pages of the professional periodicals that retail musical 
news. That metropolitan instrumentalists form the 
orchestras, that artists of wide reputation monopolise the 
vocal honours, inflicts no injury on the provincial musician. 
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The local players, the local singers, have their chance and 
their reward at multitudinous concerts; nor is the bread of 
life ever taken out of the mouths of their children by 
overpaid “stars.” No one provincial city and its immediate 
environment can provide an orchestra equal to festive 
requirements. The hugely populated and wealthy centres 
of Manchester and Liverpool accomplish the feat between 
them, but then I doubt if the Hallé band would maintain 
its nobility if it were not for the outside support it receives. 
In all big towns there are men whose fitness for a first-class 
orchestra none question, but, to such, a Festival engagement 
is of secondary importance, as the pecuniary return would 
not compensate them for the time consumed in attending 
London rehearsals; and as for the gentlemen who “earn 
their five shillings a night in the local theatre or music hall,” 
I leave their Titanic struggles with a colossal programme to 
the imagination of the reader. As well might the opera 
management be blamed for engaging Mottl instead of 
some comic-opera conductor, or Lilli Lehmann instead of 
Ellaline Terriss. The obvious unfairness of the writer is 
again demonstrated in his assertion that “The Messiah,” 
“Elijah,” and a couple of new cantatas, rarely worth much, 
represent the principal features of the Provincial Festival. 


The remark is so absurdly wild, that one can only smile at. 


its unblushing effrontery. Once again to hark back to 
“ Yorkshire’s curse,” we had at last October’s Festival such 
notable novelties as Elgar’s “ Caractacus,” Cowen’s “Ode to 
the Passions,” and Stanford’s “Te Deum”; and magnificent 
interpretations of such masterpieces as Bach’s Mass in B. 
minor, and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony; while the 
remainder of the programme was fairly representative of 
the best musical art. At a little city like Chester, Wagner’s 
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glorious “ Parsifal” music was given a hearing in an English 
cathedral, and to modest Gloucester we owe a first perform- 
ance in this country of Verdi’s “Sacred Pieces.” But the 
stern limitations of space compel me to stop, albeit my 
quiver is but half emptied of its stock of arguments in favour 
of the Festival as it exists at present. 

Before taking leave of the subject, however, there is one 
point | wish to raise, in the hope that it will commend itself 
to the consideration of all who are interested in the advanc- 
ment of English art and the welfare of English composers. 
It is a topic that deserves an article to itself, and therefore 
I will do no more than suggest the “leading motive” and 
leave its development to some future occasion. Here’s the 
rub: Mr. Blank is commissioned to write a cantata for 
Luteville, and in due course it is performed, with sufficient 
success to induce the committee of Burnville to ask the 
composer to honour them with a novelty for their Festival. 
He suggests that his last work shall be given a hearing, but 
that proposition is incontinently declined ; Burnville is not 
going to play second fiddle to Luteville, although the cantata 
would be absolutely new to ninety-nine per cent. of its 
subscribers. They must have a work specially composed or 
none at all, and that may be the reason why “the new 
cantatas are rarely worth much.” If a praiseworthy piece 
stood a fair chance of going the round of the Festivals, our 
musicians would be inspired to higher endeavour, for men 
cannot be expected to devote precious months to the com- 
position of a work whose pecuniary success is so severely 
handicapped. “Composers must live,” and in this respect only 
do I find the people concerned with Provincial Musical 
Festivals “ boorish and foolish.” 

B. W. Findon. 
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[Mr. Findon objects to our calling the Provincial Festival 
an overgrown Church bazaar, yet he admits that Charity is 
the pretext on which people are induced to support it. 
Charity, he says, is the “ostensible object”; and surely our 
phrase was correct enough. A Musical Festival is, both 
ostensibly and actually, a means of raising money for 
charitable purposes. A Church bazaar is precisely the same 
thing. And the Church bazaar and Musical Festival have 
this in common—that they both lead people to believe they 
are giving their money for a charitable—or religious object— 
and at the same time getting something for nothing: music 
at the Festival, fal-de-rals at the Church bazaar. Mr. Findon 
says £6000 is spent on music at Leeds; but he admits 
that the principal soloists and the band are brought from 
London ; and it is they who get most of the £6000. Besides, 
why should only £46000 go to music, and many thousands to 
charity; why should not the whole proceeds of a Musical 
Festival be devoted, as seems the natural thing, to music? 
Music and charity should be kept apart. Music at any rate 
suffers by the connection; and we believe charity suffers 
also. A subscription to the Festival is often used as an 
excuse for not giving when the hat is sent round for 
charitable purposes. As for Mr. Findon’s point that the 
local mayors try to keep up the standard of their perform- 
ances, we smile as we think of the local mayors we have 
known and their taste in music, and their critical judgment. 
And we are sorry to say Mr. Findon makes us smile at his 
taste for music and at his critical judgment when he tells us 
that the Festival performances are good. They are not good, 
and Mr. Findon knows they are not good ; though there may 
be an exceptional performance now and again. When Mr. 
Findon declares that Yorkshire is full of musical life, we 
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merely ask to be shown the programmes of half a dozen 
concerts that have taken place in any one town 
in any one winter. Till they are forthcoming we shall 
remain incredulous. In fact, Mr. Findon seem a little in- 
credulous about his own statement, for he points out that 
the band must be brought from London, as there are not 
enough instrumentalists in the localities. The best of these 
cannot accept engagements, since the pay is not sufficient to 
make it worth their while to come to London for rehearsals. 
Of course not: it was one of our points that a Provincial 
Festival was too much a London matter, like the great recent 
Celtic literary movement, which was manufactured in a side- 
street off the Euston Road. It ought to be wholly a pro- 
vincial matter ; both singers and players ought to be drawn 
from the neighbourhood. We should not dream of going so 
far as to exclude London artists: we merely protest against 
the exclusion of provincial artists, so that the whole Festival 
trade is kept in the hands of a few London artists, who get 
all the honour and the profits. After pointing out how many 
important novelties are presented to the world at the 
Festivals, Mr. Findon goes on to explain why there are so 
few. We agree with him to an extent; certainly, were his 
proposals adopted, the evil of the Provincial Festival would be 
lessened. But on the broad question he leaves us uncon- 
vinced. Our article was written after a careful study of all 
the facts, and after some years of experience of the full 
terror of the Provincial Festival ; and we have not a word to 
withdraw from our deliberately and carefully written article. 
We have seen with satisfaction that nearly the whole press, 
London and County, is in agreement with our views. ] 
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RENOUVEAU 


A M. ALFRED BRUNEAU 


IL y a quelques semaines vous discutiez ici méme, cher 
confrére et ami, l’avenir du drame lyrique en France, et, avec 
la belle ferveur qui distingue si noblement votre ame de 
patriote et d’artiste, vous lui prédisiez la délivrance pro- 
chaine de l’influence wagnérienne, la conquéte d’une place 
belle entre toutes—selon vos propres paroles “le magnifique 
et éblouissant soleil du Renouveau.” J’ai tenu a vous 
répondre, non pour ratiociner sur l’engoiiment wagnérien ou 
pour m’engager dans une polémique ; car—toutes distances 
gardées—nous sommes du méme bloc et nos opinions 
different peu. J’ai surtout tenu a vous répondre pour 
pouvoir dire sur le Renouveau ce que,vous ne pouviez dire 
vous méme et ce que votre modestie vous empéche, sans 
aucun doute, de croire; et c'est: que point n’est besoin 
d’attendre le lever d’un soleil qui luit déja, que le Renouveau 
est bel et bien la et que c’est vous, cher maitre, qui l’avez 
donné a votre pays avec “ Le Réve,” “l’Attaque du Moulin ” 
et “ Messidor,” glorieuse architecture sonore devant la quelle, 
des bases aux architraves, ceux que vous appelez vos cadets 
devraient faire leurs contemplations. 

Rappelez vous nos bonnes conversations d’antan ov vous 
me disiez vos idées sur le “ théatre vivant,” sur les moyens 
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légitimes d’expression en musique, sur la liberté absolue dans 
le traitement de la déclamation lyrique, sur la logique de tel 
ou autre artifice de facture etc.; et votre amour de la 
concision et de la clarté? II y a belle lurette de cet échange 
d'idées, mais je les retrouve toutes dans le papier, au quel je 
suis heureux de pouvoir répondre, graces a la courtoisie du 
Directeur de cette Revue,—et j’en trouve la réalisation 
parfaite dans votre ceuvre. Tenez,—Grétry dit dans ses 
“Mémoires ” (je cite de chic): “ La France, sans étre une nation 
musicale par la vertu de son tempérament et placée entre 
I’'Italie et Allemagne, semble destinée a produire un jour les 
meilleurs musiciens ; c’est a dire, ceux qui sauront le mieux 
fondre l’harmonie et la mélodie afin de produire une ceuvre 
parfaite. Ils auront tout emprunté aux voisins, c’est vrai; 
ils n’auront point de droits au titre de créateurs, mais le pays 
anquel la nature donne la faculté de tout perfectionner peut 
étre fier de sa mission.” 

Ne vous semble-t-il par que Grétry a eu la vision juste 
du phénoméne qui nous préoccupe? Les compositeurs. 
d‘opéra ont deux modeéles devant eux aujourd’hui: Verdi et 
Wagner, deux colosses qui synthétisent le génie de leurs 
races respectives. Vous ne pouvez pas plus échapper a 
l’influence de la spontanéité mélodique de l'un qu’a la 
formule symphonique de l'autre; et tout créateur retombe 
forcément dans la théatralité claire et concise du grand latin 
ou se perd dans des combinaisons de thémes que manie 
d’une facgon unique le grand teuton. 

Vous méme avez pris 4 Wagner son systéme et votre 
théatralité tient fi¢rement place a cété de celle de Verdi. 
Mais vous avez eu le bonheur de rester francais avec cela ; 
c'est a dire, vous n’avez rien emprunté, mais vous avez appris 
“4 savoir faire ¢a, mais pour le faire autrement,’ comme me 
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le disait un jour Saint-Saéns en parlant de lui-méme et de 


son “ Ascanio.” 


Et voila pourquoi j’ai la joie de vous dire 


que vous étes aujourd’hui celui que Grétry avait anticipé si 
prophétiquement pour la France comme le musicien capable 
de produire une ceuvre parfaite, et je me dis, mon cher 


Bruneau. 


Votre admirateur dévoué, 


M. de Nevers. 
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IT has been the subject of universal comment that no work worthy of 
any reputation at all has ever made its way across perfectly smooth 
waters of criticism, even though the haven in which the great things of 
the world finally rest stands apart from storm and wreck and the stress 
of waves, where a 


. . - luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


In a word, it would make one uneasy who had an admiration for this 
or that art-work, if it were received without arousing that blind pro- 
vocation which attends the steps of only the living effects of creativeness. 
Blind provocation is indeed the only phrase for it. The man is 
convinced of hostility and opposition : of so much he is aware; and a 
reason must he found here or there to secure some sort of human 
likelihood for his attitude of mind. The unfortunate—or fortunate, as 
you regard the matter—result is that where a few unprejudiced men are 
ready to give reasons for the faith in them, and where twenty men are 
groping for non-existent reasons of hostility, you will find a good many 
contradictory points of view unfolded to the world. The effect is mueh 
the same as that of an artist listening to seven blind men objecting to 
the colour of a wall-paper, each basing his view on the ground that 
he dislikes a different primary colour. Herein lies the first test, as 
you may call it, of the merits of any art-work, and assuredly it is a test 
which Mr. Isidore de Lara’s new opera “Messaline” has survived 
triumphantly. Critic after critic has followed in procession, one-stab- 
bing another in the back with astonishing monotony. Let us takea few 
examples of their interchanged blows :— 


Mr. de Lara’s music allies itself well with the text... It is in the love-scenes 
that the composer is at his best. 
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Behold now the dagger of another : 


Strangely enough, much of the musician's vaulting ambition is to be found in his 
love-duets. Here perhaps the average man would expect to see at his best one who 
sang of the tender passion in his earliest musical attempts, But Mr. de Lara's long 
experience in this direction has proved a pitfall. 


A third, who desires to dispraise elsewhere, returns the blow to this 
gentleman : 


The themes associated with the love of Harés and Helion the gladiator are 
effective ; but with this, commendation must cease . . . The work is wanting in 
individuality and deficient in melody. 


A fourth replies : 


The score abounds with evidence of constructive skill, of familiarity with modern 
instrumental resources, and of perfect independence of thought and feeling. 


A fifth dashes in: 


The orchestra is often very noisy, but otherwise is not remarkable, and the writing 
for the voices is frequently very ungrateful, 


A sixth chooses one of these points for his faint praise : 


He has the gift of melody, writes well for the voice, his experience as a singer 
having taught him the requirements of vocalists. 


A seventh moralises : 


Even in the tremendously powerful last scene of all he cannot raise the music to 
higher level as the action grows in intensity. 


But an eighth, who for the most part rejects the work with contempt, 
declares : 


The music in the last act is the best in the work. The tragedy of the situation 
has been fearlessly grasped by the composer, and it is reflected in phrases that in- 
tensify the dramatic action, 


Notice, pray, the two sets of words that have here been italicised. 
A ninth has this: 


The love of Harés and Helion is the only pure and beautiful element in a work 
reeking with lust and animalism. 


Whereunto a tenth responds : 


The love of the two brothers is presented to us as more a matter of brute instinct 
than aught else. 


An eleventh dismisses the matter thus : 
When he is at his best, Mr. de Lara but echoes Massenet, Saint-Saéns, and Verdi 
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A twelfth, who dislikes all else, however, notes : 


His music is sincere because it expresses the man’s nature. One may not like 
the nature expressed, but that is another story. 


A thirteenth makes his selection : 
‘* Messaline’s"’ best portions are to be found in the second act, 
A fourteenth also selects: 


The last act of all is beyond question the most powerful both from a dramatic 
and a musical point of view. 


. . And so the merry tale expands itself, narrowing down finally to 
contradictions even on such matters of fact as to whether or not the 
work was received with cordiality or not. Verily “ Messaline” has 
passed the first test. The next process may be technically known as 
that of digestion. 


THE , Bayreuth show is already open, with “the finest conductors in 
Europe”—viz. Fischer of Munich and Master Siegfried Wagner of 
Bayreuth—at the head of affairs. It is pitiful to think of the enormous 
pains Wagner took to build up Bayreuth, and then of the enormous 
pains the widow Wagner and her talented son are taking to pull it down. 
The final crash is now only a matter of time. Mottl and Richter are 
both available, and, even if they were not, there are Richard Strauss, 
Weingartner, Nikisch, Muck, and half a dozen more. But none of 
these men are invited to direct an opera which is going to utter ruin 
largely for lack of a good conductor. In the matter of singers things 
are even worse. Now Mrs. Wagner has managed to separate from 
Brema ; and, in a word, the operas this year will be sung mainly by 
voiceless rustics, caught young in the Bavarian highlands, and by 
voiceless veterans, who might almost have made their debits at the 
production of “Fidelio.” Mrs. Wagner is reputed to be a strong- 
minded old lady ; but really her behaviour would hardly be surprising 
in a lady who had reached her second childhood. One’s anger with 
Bayreuth is softened by the knowledge that another Bayreuth is to be 
started —at Lucerne, we believe. It is said that Mottl is concerned in 
the venture, which will be a financial one, and endeavour to win support 
by doing all manner of works, including Richard’s, as they are no 
longer done at Bayreuth. By the time the theatre is ready Mrs. 
Wagner and Siegfried will probably have come to the conclusion that 
the greatest opera of modern times is “ Der Barenhauter” ; and they 
will Esme it as a counter-attraction to Lucerne. Already Richard is 
receding into the past ; his chief claim to honour at Bayreuth seems to 
rest upon the fact—which has never been denied—that he was Siegfried’s 
father. 
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Notes 


YSAYE has been and gone. Had there been space, we certainly 
should not have failed to devote an entire article to him. He is un- 
doubtedly the greatest violinist now living. He has a miraculous 
degree of execution, a positive splendour of tone, far beyond Joachim’s 
or even Sarasate’s, and a complete, firm, virile conception of everything 
he plays. He has tried at various times to win popularity in London, 
and has at last succeeded. Had he been a second-rate performer of 
monkey-tricks, he would years ago have got the huge audiences he got 
in Queen’s Hall in June. 


A CONCERT that may or may not prove to have been one of the most 
important musical events of recent times was given by Mr. Fritz Delius, 
in St. James’s Hall, on May 39. Mr. Delius is a composer who has been 
in nearly every part of the world, and has tried his hand at nearly every 
sort of composition. He is a well-known man in many countries ; but 
until May 30 England was not one of them. Whether he will become 
famous here, depends upon whether he gives a second concert or takes 
some other step to make his work known ; and (to utter a bald truism) 
it depends also upon whether his work excites admiration or savage 
disgust. So far, judging from the voice of the press, there is nowhere 
any very pronounced feeling about him. All the critics hedged in a 
way that would have been lamentable—in critics—had it not been so 
strictly proper. When music is utterly new in character, what, in the 
name of “ Tristan,” is the use in pretending to like or dislike it before 
one really likes or dislikes it? When aman is not a critic, it is not con- 
sidered discreditable to him if he confesses a desire to hear a piece again 
before expressing himself about it ; and now that critics are allowed to 
have all the vices and prejudices of ordinary humanity, they certainly 
ought to be allowed the privileges of ordinary humanity. This, it may 
be perceived, is a plea for ourselves. We do not yet know precisely 
what we think and feel about Delius. We recognise high technical 
musicianship, a certain degree of invention, and a certain degree of 
power. We do not yet recognise a rich, original mind, a man of high 
and strong emotions, and a keen sense of beauty. We understand that 
a second concert is being arranged by the Concorde Concert Control, 
for the autumn season; and after that we shall be bolder, or at least 
have an opinion to be bold about. The Concorde Concert Control, by 
the way, has published some of the Delius songs, which will receive 
notice in our next issue. 


THE Philharmonic Society needs aconductor. The present writer has 
always known it. We do not know whether it will at least succeed in 
getting a conductor—that is, a musician who can conduct with mastery 
and not merely a musician who can beat four in a bar and get through 
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somehow. Nor do we think that it much matters. 
has long ceased to count in London musical life. 


The Philharmonic 
If it should cease to 


exist, no one will notice the incident, unless, indeed, its admirers should 
organise a funeral of especial gorgeousness. 


IT was Mr. Percy Reeve, we believe, who spoke of the “late 
Perosi” after the Queen’s Hall disaster. It was the proper phrase. 
There never was a more lamentable conclusion to an attempt to 
“boom” a mediocrity than the Perosi concerts, to be conducted by 
the composer, which were arranged by Mr. Newman, but did not 
come off. Of course we were sorry, for Mr. Newman has done a 
great deal for orchestral music in London, and we are sorry that he 
was to some extent the victim of collapse. At the same time we 
cannot be sorry that the collapse took place. So much, in fact, might 
have been guessed from our article on Perosi in our first issue. We 
hope Mr. Newman will have better luck next time ; but we also hope 
he will deserve it. It would seem that the London Musical Festival 
was a financial success. At any rate, another has been arranged for 


next year. 


IT is a little difficult to understand why the wrath of organists 
should flare so furiously whenever it is suggested that the organ-music 
of the present day is not quite equal to Bach's, and that the organ 
itself is degenerating very rapidly because it is required only for 
mean artistic purposes. The harmless little paragraphs in our first 
issue have excited several well-meaning gentlemen, who, as always 
occurs in musical discussions, abuse us, but mention no organ music 
which they will venture to describe as of a high quality, and no organs 
equal to the old organs. Dr. C. Vincent is, rightly, indignant with us 
for saying he was the author of the paper we mentioned. It seems 
that the gentleman who read that paper was a Mr. G., not Dr. C., 
Vincent. We are sorry we were misled ; and glad that Dr. Vincent 
disclaims so excerebrose an utterance. Unfortunately, again we have 


not space for a full discussion of the organ; but it will receive our 
earliest attention. 
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The following is a short Selection from the very many and favourable 
Notices which appeared within a few weeks of the first publication 
of THE CHORD. 


The MUSICAL STANDARD, in a six column article, says: “A slim volume, brown papered as 
to its cover, antique as to its title, but modern in its print, and still more modern in its contents, is 
the latest venture in musical journalism. We say journalism advisedly, because, although THE CHorp 
is a quarterly it is journalistic in its aims, and the articles it contains are, for the most part, of 
present, almost of momentary, import. Thus we have an article on ‘ Perosi,’ which, of course, was 
written before the oratorios were performed at the London Musical Festival ; another on the present 
opera season, and a third on the Provincial Musical Festival, besides eight pages of notes on current 
events. The writer of the article on Provincial Musical Festivals has our whole sympathy. Over 
and over again it has been pointed out in these columns that the value of our festivals from a musical 
point of view is utterly debased by the pinching and saving made necessary for the charitable aims 
of these gatherings. The writer in TH& CuorpD characterises the festival as ‘akind of charity 
bazaar.’ . . . The worst feature of the charity business is that it militates against perfect 

rformances. The want of full rehearsals is shameful. Everything is crowded into hardly three 
Pall days, and the composer of a new work is generally driven to distraction before the final 
rformance takes place. THE Cuorp writer is certainly just in his protest that local talent is 
ignored at these festivals, for they are practically carried through by London artists. . . . Passin 
over an article on the opera season, another by Mons. Alfred Bruneau on the future of the Frenc 
school of composition when the nation shall have passed through its present phase of Wagnerism, 
for the clever French composer thinks that the qualities of his race are diametrically opposed to the 
characteristics which have made Wagner victorious, and that those racial qualities, in their turn, 
will constitute the force of the future French school, we come to an interesting article by Mr. John 
F. Runciman on ‘The Orchestra and its Degeneration.’ His main thesis is that there is no such 
thing as a standard orchestra. ‘ From its earliest moments,’ he writes, ‘the orchestra has grown by 
fits and starts, and rarely in two towns have two orchestras playing the same music been at all alike. 
I don’t mean alike in size ; that would matter little were the proportions the same. I mean that in 
Mozart’s time, Beethoven's time, Wagner’s time, and our own time, the proportions of the different 
parts of different orchestras have differed widely. To-day, in some cases, the strings seem 
calculated to overwhelm the wind ; in others there are only two violas against an enormous mass of 
first violins ; in others, again, they are short of double basses or horns or tubas; and so on, and so 
on.’ . . . Mr. Runciman quite properly goes for the professors of orchestration who advise the 
readers of their text-books not to write for exceptional instruments unless required. The advice 
contains a fallacy of old-fashioned ideas of scoring. The theorist of the past seems to think a 
composer should first write his music, and then set mechanically to wonk to distribute it amongst the 
different instruments of the orchestra. That may have been the case once, when the orchestra was 
in process of development as a means of expression, but nowadays a composer thinks in instru- 
ments, and if he imagines a passage which will only be given its proper tone-colour if played on the 
al clarinet, it is ridiculous to tell him that he must not write for that instrument because it is not 
included in the ordinary orchestra. As to the degeneration of the individual instruments, there is 
not much to be said, for _ we have come down to a mere matter of taste.” 


The DAILY MAIL, May 18, says : ‘“‘The most trenchant criticism of the music of Perosi is to be 
found in a new quarterly, THE CHorpD, the first number of which, very tastefully bound and printed, 
has just reached us.” 


The DAILY MAIL for June 1 says: “In the current number of Tur Cuorp, Mr. J. F. 
Runciman has an article upon the subject of the degeneration of the orchestra. He holds that the 
orchestra, having grown by fits and starts, has lost all sense of proportion. Strings have been so 
increased in number, that the brass and woodwind (more especially the latter) have been neglected. 
This is perfectly true, and becomes more obvious every day. As a side issue, Mr. Runciman com- 
plains that the increased facility of execution afforded to executants by modern instruments has taken 
away from some of these the beauty of tone which was once their distinctive quality. He adds: 
‘ Within the period of the present musical generation, beauty has gone out and ugliness come in to 
a startling degree. Moreover, even where beauty has not altogether left certain instruments, the 

i —— has often left them, which was the source and the cause of the beauty of many of 
the combinations which the masters devised. Now even beauty without character becomes intoler- 
able in an instrument, just as it does in a woman or a cat... .’ This is strongly stated; but who 
will deny the truth of the statement?” 


The STAR, in the course of a long article on May 29, says: ‘‘ A new musical quarterly has just 
been issued, at the price of one shilling, from The Unicorn Press, with the title of THz CuorD. . . . 
The dominant note—in the metaphorical, not the technical sense—is a somewhat shrill one of dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are, but the writers are not misled by their bitterness beyond the 
limits of good taste... . An article signed ‘ Exsul’ on ‘ Music in Arcadia’ is delightful reading, 
and, though full of a gentle humour, contains much food for thought. Perosi is uns; ingly con- 
demned by an anonymous writer ; and incidentally Mr. de Lara’s ‘ Messaline’ is highly raised in 
more than one article. Mr. Vernon Blackburn's article on ‘The Opera Season’ is very A written, 
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and éminently sensible and moderate—even judicial. He urges the claims of those who pay for 

aye while making full allowance for the difficulties that beset those who provide it in this country. 

n the whole, a readable first number, well turned out, and provided with some illustrations of 
— 


meri 


_. The MORNING LEADER, in the course of a long article on May 27 says: “The dream of my 
life is to possess a square, dignified Jacobean house surrounded by an old-fashioned formal garden, in 
which there are trimly-cut yew hedges and an ancient cedar or two (I insist on the cedars). And in 
that house I would have a spacious library opening into the garden, and in that library I would sit 
of a summer afternoon and leisurely peruse fat quarterly magazines. . . . This dream of mine is 
due partly to a reaction after a fortnight or so of three concerts a day, and the opera in the evening, 
and partly to the first number of THE CHorD, a quarterly magazine devoted to music. The editor 
instinctively feels that his quarterly should have at least a dignified appearance, and so the slim 
little volume masquerades in brown paper, and has a title-page with an eighteenth century air. 
But the cover and the title are delusions. They introduce us with some dignity to very modern 
articles dealing with topics of the hour, and I miss the aloofness which es the ordinary fat 
quarterly a separate joy to the bustled spirit. Some of the articles are signed; othersare not. Not 
a shred is left of the poor young priest. . . . ‘There is never anything like a definite theme ; the 
working of the passages that do duty for themes is always puerile, like a music student's first fugue ; 
and the harmonies are inconsequential to a degree that simply staggers one.’ And again: ‘ He is 
not a genius ; he is a young man of less than ayy ym b and we implore him, before he sets 
pen to paper again, to take a few lessons from a bold and competent teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint.’ All this is perfectly true, though ‘the young man of less than average ability’ is a 
little hard, and perhaps premature. But the perusal of an article of this kind would make the 


ae of my lib too warm of a summer afternoon. Then a gentleman signing himself 
* Israfel’ discourses on Tschaikowsky. . . . I turn from these palpitating and purple es to the 
cool, grey common-sense of ‘The Provincial Musical Festival’ with a sense of relief. e gist of 


the article is that music at our festivals is robbed to pay charity. A festival is ‘a kind of ity 
bazaar.’ It is all very true, if it is not very new, but in denying the musical value of our provincial 
festivals the writer loses sight of one or two points. It is quite true that the festival does very little 
for local music so far as the principal singers and the orchestra_are concerned ; but the main interest 
at these musical orgies is the choral singing, and of that THe Cuorp writer says nothing. In reality 
it is the only excuse for these festivals, for the desire to make as large a profit as possible for charity, 
though laudable enough in itself, has the result of skimping rehearsals and generally cutting down 
expenses, with the inevitable result. But the chorus is drawn from local singers, and the impetus 
iven to the study of music in the districts which supply the chorus is incalculable. For months 
fore the festival takes place, these singers give up a deal of their leisure to the practice of music, 
and the good does not end there, for in every large city which has a festival of its own the chorus is 
practically permanent in the shape of a Festival Choral Society. The small fees given to composers 
of ‘enue commissioned novelties is a distinct grievance, though it must be remembered that with 
choral works a festival performance may lead to a composition being taken up by all the more 
important choral societies of the kingdom. And then, again, it is not the novelties that draw. 
Still, there is a strong feeling among British cémposers that larger fees should be given to them, and 
there is no doubt that if you could organise a festival for purely musical ends, and let the art benefit 
by the result, British music would be greatly encouraged. A composer cannot live on nothing, and 
just at present there seems no possible way of his earning a livelihood in this country unless he 
writes shop-ballads. Only the other day I heard of an instance of a young composer who has 
thrown up his festival commissions because he has found that it will not pay him to devote so much 
of his time for so small a fee. It is to be hoped the matter will be smoothed over, for the composer 
has real talent, and we were all looking forward to the performance of his new works at these 
particular festivals.” 


The ECHO, May 27, says: ‘‘ Pages of vivacious musical criticism are here, far removed from 
the sober futilities of the outworn fashion. Mr. Vernon Blackburn discusses the present opera 
season; and Mr. J. F. Runciman—whose merciless pen we seem to detect in other parts of the 
ee well—writes on ‘The Orchestra and its Degeneration.’ THe Cxorp is a welcome 
refresher. 


The EAST ANGLICAN DAILY TIMES for May 22 says: ‘“‘It is not easy, in these tit- 
bitty and scrappy days, to decide what is and what is not a book; but if we decide that a book, to 
be a book, must 4 bound in stiff covers, and intended for preservation on one’s library shelves, we 
shall only err in excess of charity. There can, in any case, be no doubt as to the propriety of class- 
ing and reviewing THe Cuorp asa book. In sbape, size, get-up, as well as in contents, the new 
polteedion asserts its aloofness from the ordinary musical magazine, which is merely a tradesman’s 
circular in masquerade. It was, indeed, time for music to be more worthily represented in con- 
temporary literature; and that such representation should have been so long delayed is a not 
altogether pleasing comment on the intellectual calibre of the bulk of musicians in England. How- 
ever, here at last is a magazine which appeals directly to all who can regard music as an art rather 
than as a profession, and though these few enough, there should yet be enough to assure the 
success of the enterprise. There are, in the first number of THz Cnorp, at least two articles of 
paramount importance. The first is by Mr. J. F. Runciman, the powerful and bellicose critic of 

The Saturday Review,’ who writes on ‘The Orchestra and its Degeneration,’ declaring—and with 
absolute truth—that some very bad results have followed from the vast improvements in the manu- 
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facture of orchestral instruments. ‘With increased facility of execution, has there not departed 
something of the old beauty of tone from certaip instruments?’ Further, Mr. Runciman that 
‘even where beauty has not altogether left certain instruments, the special quality has often left 
them which was a” ope and the cause of the beauty of many of the combinations which the 


masters devised.’ The reasons for this degeneracy are discussed with singular acumen. As far as 
the strings are concerned, the principal cause is the German invasion—‘the invasion of German 
orchestral players, with their German thoroughness and discipline, it is true, but also with their 
fatal German inaccuracy of ear, their more fatal insusceptibility and indifference to beauty of tone, 
and, worst of all, their German machine-made fiddles.’ Mr. Runciman certainly draws up a very 
stern indictment, and his article will well repay careful study.. Of equal importance is the essay (in 
French) contributed by Mr. Alfred Bruneau, the distinguished musical critic of ‘ Le Figaro,’ and the 
com r of those wonderful operas ‘ Le Réve ’ and ‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,’ who here, under the title 
of ‘Renouveau,’ discusses the future of French opera. At present, says M. Bruneau, music in 
France is overshadowed, if not entirely crushed, by the gigantic genius of Wagner ; but in course of 
time the French genius must reassert its independence and originality. M. Bruneau’s admiration 
for Wagner is almost unbounded, but he recognises, as other Frenchmen will recognise presently, 
that Wagner’s genius was ‘resolutely and proudly German’; and he looks for a time when the music 
of the French stage will be French once more. Other articles of interest are an able consideration, 
by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, of the prospects of the Covent Garden opera season; an extremely 
picturesque, if rather ‘ precious,’ appreciation of Tschaikowsky, by ‘ Israfel’; and a scathing criti- 
cism of the works of Perosi, the young Italian priest, whose feeble oratorios are being so industriously 
‘boomed.’ THe Cuorp, which is beautifully printed and illustrated, is by far the most interesting 
and artistic thing of its kind we have met with, and certainly deserves success.” , 


The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST, in a long leading article on May 29, says: “It is becoming 
apparent from many unmistakable symptoms that musical criticism is entering upon an era of, 
greater intelligence and of more obvious intelligibility. What influence this new development may 
have upon the practice of the art itself it is perhaps too soon to prophesy. Towards the appreciation 
and the proper apprehension of the poetry of sound there can be little doubt the new movement will 
be enormously beneficial. Music, more than any other art, has suffered at the hands of its ex- 
pounders, the worst offenders among whom havealmost invariably been musicians themselves. . . . One 
Seas is the appearance of a dainty little quarterly, THE CHorp, published at The Sign 
of The Unicorm, whence for some time past hasissued ‘The Dome, ’a fanciful but interesting periodical 
devoted to the writings of the militant new writers in all provinces of art. The fact that THz Cuorp 
is occupied entirely with musical affairs has nothing new or surprising about it ; there are many 
periodicals existing for the same purpose. The public has been wearily or indifferently aware of their 
existence in the past ; but a very small section of the public has time to waste in reading a bald record 
of concert arrangements in various parts of the country, or in noticing with what satisfaction one 
unsuccessful professional man will flagellate another equally unsuccessful, but perhaps more 
ambitious, brother. THe Cuorp happily has quite other methods of devoting itself to the study of 
music. It has no taste for reporting ; those who find their interest in music exhausted by studying 
the lists of peripatetic ‘ stars" who may have been performing in London or the provinces, will see 
no reason for transferring their allegiance from these recognised organs ; but to those who feel that 
the craving of their souls for music is not entirely satisfied by two or three orchestral concerts and a 
few vocal recitals during the season, to those who desire music to take its place as the sweetest and 
most spontaneous of the arts, THE Corp has something to say which is well worth hearing and 
considering. The object of the book is not to discuss ‘stars,’ nor to chronicle concert arrangements ; 
it aims rather at supplying an opportunity of hearing music through the ears of highly-trained 
musicians, and demonstrating what the pursuit of the art may mean to those who are blessed with 
ears and imagination, and a sufficient command of their own mother tongue to make themselves 
intelligible in a literary article. Here, indeed, is a new departure in musical criticism. No doubt 
the cry will soon be raised that art should be its own interpreter ; that the truest and best music 
needs no programme. That is a question open to discussion ; what needs no discussion is that most 
men’s ears need educating and their imaginations stimulating before they are in a position to enjoy or 
appreciate music that claims todo more than tickle their ears. What does it mean when a man confesses 
he has no ear for music, except that he does not understand what he hears? Every man is sensitive 
to music in some form or other. How else account for the fact that the distant sound of martial 
music from a military band as it passes down the street has keener and more poignant influence 
upon the imagination than all the Peace Conferences the world has ever known, an influence not 
likely to be counterbalanced by the most persuasive rescript that Imperial Powers can frame? 
Again, much of what is known as religious emotion is really the power of music working in another 
way. But there are emotions which are common to all men ; they need no interpretation, and there 
is nothing obviously artificial in the way they appeal. For a man to rise from dinner in a dress 
coat, and immediately precipitate himself into the mood of a Tschaikowsky symphony, needs some 
effort and a considerable amount of training. Up to the present time, in most provincial towns, there 
has been little opportunity afforded of learning to know and love the best music, as distinct from the 
facile and purely conventional practice of some more or less restricted branch of the art which has 
become a of English education. Here and there a musical enthusiast in some town manages 
to create about himself an atmosphere of enlightened art, and by inspiring his fellow-creatures with 
some little of his own zeal, succeeds in doing more for music than if he had spent his life in the com- 
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by Charles Hallé, when, instead of qualifying for a ‘star’ conductor, he settled in Manchester, and 
devoted his whole life and energy to the musical education of the town. The test of the musical 
intelligence of any people is not how much they are prepared to spend per annum on importing 
artistes to form so many items per evening, at so much per item: the test lies in the devotion 
with which they mutually apply themselves to musical culture. Let every town have its own 
orchestra, its own vocalists, its own societies for the study and practice of music; by all means let 
us hear the best that can be heard in the country, but let us hear that we may have a standard by 
which we can correct and improve upon our own work. The idea is by no means a new one ; but 
memory is so short nowadays that unless the most obvious of truths is eternally being reiterated it 
is soon forgotten, and when heard once more comes with all the strangeness of a new revelation. 
Manchester, for example, has already forgotten Charles Hallé and his work ; it is ceasing to have a 
musical life of its own ; it is prepared to sacrifice everything for the sake of saying it has imported 
the most expensive conductor in Europe to come and beat time for Hallé’s orchestra once a week or 
once a fortnight. It is against such vulgar ignorance as this that the writers of THz Cxorp are 
doing valiant battle. At present they are only as voices crying in the wilderness: nevertheless, 
they are pe ewe the way for a more enlightened appreciation of musical art and a more vigorous 
and more refined musical life.” 


The LUTE for June says: ‘‘ No. 1 of Tut Cxorp, a quarterly devoted to music, published at 
The Sign of The Unicorn, 7 Cecil Court, London, on Mayday 1899, is before us. This is not, as might 
be supposed, limited to the review of such music as may be published at 7 Cecil Court, but it is on 
the contrary a quarterly magazine of very wide purview and great literary ability. The frontispiece 
consists of -an excellent reproduction of Caravaggio’s picture, ‘The Lute Player,’ and the little 
volume is further embellished with a facsimile page from a MS. by Beethoven, and a plate showin: 
an ideal music-room. The literary contents are, however, far more valuable. The articles entitl 
‘The Provincial Musical Festival,’ ‘ The London Opera Season, 1899,’ ‘ Music in Arcadia,’ ‘ Renou- 
veau '—this by the celebrated French composer, M. Bruneau—and ‘ Perosi,’ are each and all delight- 
ful in their fearless c sense and pleasing treatment of the English language. To those who 
value sound, honest writing on musical subjects THe Corp will be welcome, though it is to appear 
but four times a year.” 


The MORNING ADVERTISER for May 27 says: ‘‘ We are pleased to give a hearty welcome to a 
musical magazine of so engaging a quality as THe Cxorp, which is to be issued quarterly by the 
Unicorn Publishing Company. Serviceably bound in book form, printed in bold characters on good 
paper, and illustrated with full-page plates, this little quarterly, if the standard of the first number is 
maintained, should command a permanent place on the shelves of musical amateurs, for its articles 
have the saving grace of literary merit, none too common an attribute in connection with the output 
of the conventional writers on music, who endeavour to make amends for an obvious deficiency of 
language and style by puzzling their readers with technical jargon that has no more meaning to the 
public at large than the alphabet printed backwards.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW yor May 27 says: ‘‘The new musical journal, aptly named THE 
Cuorp, appears auspiciously. There is ample room for the new venture. Of stimulus and sug- 
gestiveness there is no deficiency in THz Cuorv. It has all the qualities of youth,—some of those 
qualities, perhaps, in excess,—and there is much that is engaging and awakening in its presentation 
of new aspects of musical work and practice. Opera and oratorio, choral societies, musical festivals 
the modern orchestra, these are subjects of interest to the musical world at the present moment, and 
it is as living and momentous subjects, not as academical or historical matters for elegant essay- 
writing, that they are treated by various contributors to THE Cuorp. We note with satisfaction 
that the new musical quarterly aims at representing the living present, and is not designed for the 
professional world of music only, nor for the amateur, but for the whole body of music-lovers. The 
writer of the article on the ‘The Provincial Musical Festival’ reveals with a sure hand the signal 
defect of the festival system as a means of encouraging music. Messrs. Joseph Crouch and Edmund 
Butler put forth, in an admirable paper, their idea of a music-room in a few pages of excellent good 
sense and taste. Mr. Runciman’s first instalment of a criticism of ‘The Orchestra and its Degenera- 
tion’ is a vigorous indictment of certain vicious disabilities in the modern orchestra. Of vigour, 
indeed, and the passion for regenerating and reforming things musical, there is plenty in Tut Cuorp 
which merits a hearty reception at the ae of all who are interested in the prosperity of music.” 





The OUTLOOK for May 27 says: ‘“‘ That anonymous corporation known to its patrons as The 
Unicorn Press has this week rendered another service to those that follow the best art of the day. 
In “The Dome” it has already given us a magazine that, without pandering to the moment, yet 
contrives to present its readers with much that is finest in contemporary literature. It has now 
embarked upon another enterprise, and in the first number of THE CHorp we recognise a musical 
organ that is independent of the advertiser, and is run by no firm of music publishers. THe CHorp 
starts well with a facsimile of a Beethoven MS., and a variety of critical articles that bear witness to 
the alertness of its conductors. Perosi, the current London Opera Season, Tschaikowsky, are among 
the subjects dealt with. If Tue Cuorp is able to build up—and Messrs. Runciman, Vernon 
Blackburn, and Alfred Bruneau of the Paris ‘Figaro’ are among a strong list of contributors—and 
Pagers a new and capable group of Fach-writers, it will render a genuine service to the cause it 
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The BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE for May 26 says: ‘‘The first article in the first number of 
Tue Cuorp, a quarterly magazine devoted to music —- by The Unicorn Press), is an indict- 
ment of the Provincial Musical Festival as known in Birmin; ham—in fact, the Birmingham Musical 
Festival is expressly — as the type of thing which is abhorred. The writer of the article does 
not mince matters. He is as caustic as he can be, and from start to finish he spares noone. Those 
who like a good hater will positively revere this remorseless enemy of the musical festival, which he 
denounces as ‘a kind of charity bazaar.’ ‘Support is asked for it on the ground that it is a charity 
bazaar. The fits are divided amongst deserving hospitals and clergymen’s orphans. Only a 
small fee can offered to composers for new cantatas, oratorios, and symphonic works, because 
there must be something left to divide amongst the hospitals and deserving clergymen’s orphans. 
Music, being a beggar, must be robbed to save the rich from supporting their own hospitals and 
charities. That is a chief part of the provincial festival’s offence. It absorbs the money, and often 
the energy, that should be devoted to music. People think they have done quite enough for music 


when they have taken their sets 6f tickets, although they must know in their heart of hearts that, 


they are merely getting the music’thrown in cheap, as it were.’ This is pretty severe; but worse is 
yet to come. e writer p ds to d the old music which is played, and the new music 
which is com and inadequately paid for. He condemns the sham of appearing to patronise 
music when the audience are only supporting charity. He complains that ‘local talent’ has no part 
in the business. ‘In most cases the conductor is brought from London or Germany; the band is 
brought from London ; the solo singers are brought from London. The local musicians are rigorously 
kept outside ; they are told that they would not draw the money required for the charities ; and they 
may starve and watch the overworked and overpaid ‘‘ stars” from London taking the bread from 
their own and their children’s mouths, to the end that what may flourish ?—Music ?—does any one 
venture to say to the end that music may flourish? It is certainly a quaint idea this, that music is 
helped by diverting all the money that can be spared for music into the pockets of a few rich 
musicians. . . . The festival kills every other enterprise, and then when the festival time comes those 
who have been discouraged and starved are told that there is nothing for them.’ This is a CHorpD 
which vibrates. And what will the haughty local committees reply when the writer goes on to say 
that ‘the case is made the more exasperating by our knowledge that the local musicians might very 
well be employed, and most likely would be employed, but for the fact that the festivals are run 
entirely by ~—_ who know nothing about music and care very little about it. ‘They are tremend- 
ously impressed by London, . . . and if they had a Bach or Mozart in their neighbourhood they 
would push him aside and engage Mr. Smith from Kensington.’ This fierce arraignment of the whole 





system of provincial festivals concludes with a summary of all the mischief which they cause, and - 


with the unpleasant observation that ‘ Yorkshire is cursed with Leeds, Norfolk with Norwich, and 
Warwickshire with Birmingham.’ We must leave our energetic Festival Committee in Birmingham to 
reply. In the meantime we commend the article—and, in fact, the complete CHorD, which is a charming 
artistic production—to the studious attention of all persons who are interested in musical matters.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD for June x says: ‘‘Tue Cuord is the name of a new quarterly devoted 
to music, ‘published at The Sign of The Unicorn, 7 Cecil Court, London. The editor’s name is not 
disclosed, but Mr. J. F. Runciman is one of the contributors. . . . His contribution is an article on 
* The Orchestra and its Degeneration,’ which is a trenchant and overdone protest against the invasion 
of German musicians and German instruments. Mr. Vernon Blackburn writes as critically, though, 
after his manner, less cocksurely, about ‘The London Opera Season.’ There is an article on ‘ Perosi,’ 
whose music is styled balderdash ; and one of the most interesting papers is a ‘ Renouveau’ by the 
French composer and critic, M. Alfred Bruneau, who, while maintaining that Wagnerism and other 
isms are on the down grade in Paris, remarks justly that Wagner would not stand so obstinately in 
the way of the native composer now if he had been accepted on his merits at the first. The number is 
choicely got up, and illustrated in a quite satisfactory way.” 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE for June 1 says: ‘From The Unicorn Press we have received 
the first number of THz Cuorp—a shilling quarterly devoted to music, which makes a promising 
start. There is a breezy ‘ wind-in-the-orchard’ manner—it is Meredith’s phrase—about most of its 
articles, which makes them very lively and stimulating reading. Various well-known hands contri- 
bute to the number before us. Mr. Vernon Blackburn discusses recent doings at Covent Garden ; 
Mr. J. F. Runciman has an article on ‘The Degeneration of the Modern Orchestra’; Mr. Alfred 
Bruneau states the hard case of modern French opera composers denied a hearing by reason of 
Wagner’s paramount claims ; ‘Israfel’ discourses in a fitly flamboyant manner upon Tschaikowsky ; 
while Perosi’s oratorios are the subject of a scathing anonymous contribution. Other essays deal 
with the ‘ Provincial Musical Festival ’ (a plea for its abolition), ‘ Music in Arcadia,’ and ‘ The Writ- 
ing of Musical History’; while illustrations and facsimile reproductions, notes and jottings on 
current musical events, reviews, and so on, make out the semaindier of a very good shilling’s-worth.” 

The CRITIC for June 3 says: ‘“‘The Unicorn Press have brought out a new musical 
quarterly, entitled THe Cuorp (rs. net), which, of exceedingly handy size (a foolscap quarto) and 
printed on antique laid paper with ample margin, is a magazine de dure. Separately printed are 
two full-page plates: ‘The Lute Players'—a monochrome after a painting by Caravaggio—and 
* A"Music-Room,’ a design by Joseph Crouch and Edmund Baker; and a facsimile of a Beethoven 
MS. The letterpress includes papers by those accomplished critics, Mr. Vernon Blackburn and Mr. 
J. F. Runciman, the one writing pleasantly of the ‘ Opera Season of 1899,’ and the other rather pessi- 
mistically of ‘The Orchestra and its Degeneration,’ although he promises to show in the next 
number ‘ how easily the orchestra may be made an almost perfect instrument.’” 
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Press Opinions 


The LEEDS MERCURY for May 26 says: ‘‘Tue Cuorp is the title of a new shilling musical 
quarterly issued by The Unicorn Press. It follows upon the lines of ‘The Dome,’ published by the 
same house, and its current number embraces nearly a dozen articles with three I-page ates, 

ere i 


including the facsimile of part of a MS. by Beethoven (sonatina for mandoline). is a 
scathing article on ‘The Provincial Musical Festival,’ which function is declared to be a kind of 
charity bazaar, the profits being divided amongst deserving hospitals and clergymen’s orphans. 
That is part of the provincial festival’s offence. It absorbs the money and the energy that should be 
devoted to music. As for the performances, ‘they are rarely fine, for the pre thee is mainly 
brought from London, and as.it is brought at the last » the time ilable for reh 1 is 
inadeq * Local icians, too, are at a discount. ‘In most cases the conductor is brought 
from London, the solo singers are brought from London, and a great part of the audience is brought 
from London ; the local musicians are kept outside ; they are told that they would not draw the 
money required for the charities, and they may starve and watch the overworked, overpaid ‘stars’ 
from London taking the bread from their mouths.’ . . . In addition to this on ‘The Provincial 
Musical Festival,’ THe Cuorp contains a short article, written in French, entitled ‘ Renouveau,’ 
by Alfred Bruneau. Mr. J. F. Runciman is alsoacontributor. Indeed, there is a good deal of 
Runciman about the magazine, for his hand and turn of thought are apparent in ‘ Notes.and 
Reviews,’ as well as ‘ The Orchestra and its Degeneration,’ whilst a = on ‘ Perosi’ is quite in his 
le TH 











trenchant style, though it does not bear his signature. On the whol Cuorp is full of promise, 
and that it is free from those trade connections that forbid any indep e of judg , is not the 
least factor in its favour.” 








The HULL DAILY NEWS says: ‘‘Tue Cxorp is a new quarterly review entirely devoted to 
musical matters. . . . The new magazine is very artistically printed and bound, and contains some 
excellent engravings.” 


The SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH for May 24 says: ‘‘ Tue Cuorp is a new quarterly pub- 
lication devoted to music, and is issued by The Unicorn Press, London. The first number has been 
— with great care and skill, as, judging from other publications from the same quarter, we 

ave no doubt subsequent numbers will be. There are pictures in Tuk Cuorp—pictures which are 
works of art—and several articles of high literary quality, as well as of value musically. The con- 
tribution which will attract most attention is that with which the number opens. It is a ‘slating’ of 


provincial musical festivals.’ 


The PHENIX for May 26 says: ‘‘1 ‘c(h)ordially’ (is not this as good as some of Mr. Burnand’s 
puns ?) welcome this new quarterly devoted to music. It is issued by The Unicorn Press, and I only 
regret that it will not appear more than once in three months. From every point of view it seems 
to me to deserve the g encourag' from all lovers of music. There is nothing badly done, 
or even indifferently done, in the whole paper from beginning to end. It has full-page plates which 
alone would make it worth buying ; the expense of reproduction of such works as a painting by 
Caravaggio, of the facsimile of part of a MS. by Beethoven, must have been very large, and I must 
applaud the intrepidity of a publisher who ventures upon so high an aim at the beginning of a great 
enterprise. More than this, I note amongst the names of writers of articles in this admirable 
‘quarterly’ those of Messrs. John F. Runciman, Vernon Blackburn, R. Terry, Alfred Bruneau, etc. 
I can only hope that an organ like THE Cuorp, which is supported by the best musical talent of 
London, and 1s so admirably produced (as is shown in this first number), will receive the success it 
thoroughly deserves. It is most ably edited, well printed, and well brought out in every particular.” 


The PORTSMOUTH TIMES for May 27 says: ‘‘A smart little quarterly devoted to music has 
just made its appearance on the bookstalls. It is entitled THz CuorD, and contains some excellent 
articles and criticisms by well-known writers. Amongst those who have contributed to No. 1 are 
Mr. J. F. Runciman, whose essay on ‘ The Orchestra and its Degeneration’ is well worth reading.” 


The NEWCASTLE LEADER on June 27 says: ‘‘ THe Cuorp is a new quarterly devoted to music 
and is published at The Unicorn Press. It is a wonderful shilling’s-worth. Its artistic get-up is well 
in keeping with the intention of its promoters, and worthy of the reputation of the publishers. The 
type, illustrations, and paper make it a handsome addition to any library, and it has the further 
advantage of being bound in paper boards. To the thoughtful musician, too often weighed down 
with the deadly dulness of daily routine of teaching, the fresh, stimulating, and trenchant articles 
will be very welcome. Articles such as ‘The Provincial Musical Festival’ cannot be too widely 
read. There is so much solid truth underlying its racy sentences, that the writer may be readily 
forgiven when, in his hearty scorn of the littlenesses which he would condemn, he occasionally over- 








states his case. ‘The London Season’ discusses an unfailing topic for the ardent reformer ; 
and in ‘The Orchestra and its eneration’ Mr. John F. Runciman has a Ruskinesque tirade 
about machi de instr , and what might be called the tone deafness of the average German 
violinist. ‘Music in Arcadia’ would require little sub-editing to make it serve for ‘Music in 


Newcastle.’ It touches caustically some of the weaknesses in provincial musical society. There is a 
clever article by ‘ Israfel’ upon the Pp 'schaih ky ; and a singularly able discussion of the 
Wagner problem in France, by Alfred Bruneau, is presented under the title of ‘Renouveau.’ It is 
written in French. The articles we have mentioned do not exhaust the contents of THe Cuorp, bot 
they will suffice to justify a wish that the new quarterly may be widely and critically read.” 








